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I. INTRODUCTION. 


Development of the Ideal in the Special Forms of Art. 


In the first part of this work we have had under consideration 
the realization of the idea of the beautiful as constituting the 
Ideal in art. But however numerous may be the different phases 
under which the conception of the ideal is presented to our view, 
all these determinations are only related to the work of art con- 
sidered in a general way. 

Now the idea of the beautiful as the absolute idea, contains a 
totality of distinct elements or of essential moments, which, as 
such, must manifest themselves outwardly and become realized. 
Thus are produced what we may call, in general, the Special 
Forms of Art. 

These must be considered as the development of those ideas 
which the conception of the ideal contains within it and which 
art brings to light. Thus its development is not accomplished 
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by virtue of an external activity, but by the specific force inherent 
in the idea itself; so that the Idea, which develops itself in a to- 
tality of particular forms, is what the world of art presents us. 

In the second place, if the forms of art find their principle in 
the idea which they manifest, this, on the contrary, is truly the 
idea only when it is realized in its appropriate forms. Thus, to 
each particular stage which art traverses in its development, 
there is immediately joined a real form. It is, then, indifferent 
whether we consider the progress as shown in the development. 
of the idea or in that of the forms which realize it, since these 
two terms are closely united the one to the other, and since the 
perfecting of the idea as matter appears no less clearly than does 
the perfecting of the form. 

Hence, imperfection of the artistic form betrays itself also as 
imperfection of idea. If then at the origin of art we encounter 
forms which, compared with the true ideal, are inadequate to it, 
this is not to be understood in the sense in which we are accus- 
tomed to say of works of art that they are defective, because 
they express nothing or are incapable of attaining to the idea 
which they ought to express. The idea of each epoch always 
finds its appropriate and adequate form; and these are what we 
designate as the special forms of art. The imperfection or the 
perfection can consist only in the degree of relative truth which 
appertains to the idea itself; for the matter must first be true and 
developed in itself before it can find a perfectly appropriate form. 

We have, in this respect, three principal forms to consider. 

1. The first is the Symbolic Form. Here the idea seeks its true 
expression in art, without finding it ; because, being still abstract. 
and indeterminate, it cannot create an external manifestation which 
conforms to its real essence. It finds itself, in presence of phen- 
omena of nature and of the events of human life, as if confronted 
by a foreign world. Thus it exhausts itself in useless efforts to 
produce a complete expression of conceptions vague and ill-de- 
' fined ; it perverts and falsifies the forms of the real world which 
it seizes in arbitrary relations. Instead of combining and identi- 
fying, of blending totally the form and the idea, it arrives only at 
a superficial and abstract agreement between them. These two 
terms, thus brought into connection, manifest their disproportion 
and heterogeneity. 

2. But the idea, in virtue of its very nature, cannot remain thus. 
in abstraction and indetermination. As the principle of free activi- 
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ty, it seizes itself in its reality as spirit. The spirit then, as free 
subject, is determined by and for itself, and in thus determining it- 
self it finds in its own essence its appropriate outward form. This 
unity, this perfect harmony between the idea and its external 
manifestation, constitutes the second form of art—the Classic 
Form. 

Here art has attained its perfection, in so far as there is 
reached a perfect harmony between the idea as spiritual in 
dividuality, and the form, as sensuous and corporeal reality. All 
hostility between the two elements has disappeared, in order to 
give place to a perfect harmony. 

3. Nevertheless, spirit cannot rest with this form which is 
not its complete realization. To reach this perfect realization 
spirit must pass beyond the classic form; must arrive at a pure 
spirituality which, returning upon itself, descends into the 
depths of its own inmost nature. In the classic form, indeed, 
notwithstanding its generality, spirit reveals itself with a special 
determinate character ; it does not escape from the finite. Its ex- 
ternal form, as a form altogether visible, is limited. The matter, 
the idea itself, because there is perfect fusion, must present the 
same character. Only the finite spirit is able to unite itself with 
external manifestation so as to form an indissoluble unity. 

When the idea of beauty seizes itself as absolute or infinite 
Spirit, it also at the same time discovers itself to be no longer 
completely realized in the forms of the external world; it is only 
in the internal world of consciousness that it finds, as spirit, its 
true unity. It breaks up, then, this unity which forms the basis 
of Classic Art; it abandons the external world in order to take 
refuge within itself. This is what furnishes the type of the Ro- 
mantic Form. Sensuous representation, with its images borrowed 
from the external world, no longer sufficing to express free spirit- 
uality, the form becomes foreign and indifferent to the idea. So 
that Romantic Art thus reproduces the separation of matter and 
form, but from the side opposite to that from which this separation 
takes place in Symbolic Art. 

As a summary of the foregoing we may say that Symbolic Art 
seeks this perfect unity of the idea with the external form ; Clas- 
sic Art finds it, for the senses and the imagination, in the repre- 
sentation of spiritual individuality ; Romantic Art transcends it in 
its infinite spirituality, which rises above the visible world. 
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' PART I. 


OF THE SYMBOLIC FORM OF ART. 


I. Of the Symbol in General. 


The symbol, in the sense which we here give to this term, con- 
stitutes, according to its very idea, as well as from the epoch of 
its appearance in history, the beginning of art. Thus it ought 
rather to be considered as the precursor of art. It belongs 
especially to the Orient, and will conduct us by a multitude of 
transitions, transformations and mediations to the true realiza- 
tion of the ideal under the classic form. We must then distin- 
guish the symbol, properly speaking, as furnishing the type of 
all the conceptions or representations of art at this epoch, from 
that species of symbol which, on its own account, is nothing 
more than a mere unsubstantial, outward form. Where the sym- 
bol presents itself under its appropriate and independent form it 
exhibits in general the character of sublimity. The idea, being 
vague and indeterminate, incapable of a free and measured devel- 
opment, cannot find in the real world any fixed form which per- 
fectly corresponds to it; in default of which correspondence and 
proportion it transcends infinitely its external manifestation. Such 
is the sublime style, which is rather the immeasurable than the 
true sublime. 

We will first explain what should here be understood by the 
term symbol. 

I. The symbol is a sensuous object which must not be taken in 
itself such as it presents itself immediately to us, but in a more 
extended and more general sense. There are then in the symbol 
two terms to be distinguished: First, the meaning, and, secondly, 
the expression. The first isa conception of the mind; the second, 
@ sensuous phenomenon, an image which addresses itself to the 
senses. 

Thus the symbol is a sign, but it is distinguished from the signs 
of language in this, that between the image and the idea which it 
represents, there is a relation which is natural, not arbitrary or 
conventional. It is thus that the lion is the symbol of courage, 
the circle, of eternity, the triangle of the trinity. 

Still the symbol does not represent the idea perfectly, but only 
from a single side. The lion is not merely courageous, the fox 
cunning. Whence it follows that the symbol, having many 
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meanings, is equivocal. This ambiguity ceases only when the 
two terms are first conceived separately and then in combination 
the symbol then gives place to comparison. 

Thus conceived, the symbol, with its enigmatical and mysteri- 
ous character, is peculiarly applicable to a whole epoch of histo- 
ry, to Oriental art and its extraordinary creations. It character- 
izes that order of monuments and emblems by which the peoples 
of the Orient have sought to express their ideas, but have been 
able to do so only in an equivocal and obscure fashion. Instead 
of beauty and regularity these works of art present a bizarre, 
grandiose, fantastic aspect. 

When we find ourselves in this world of symbolic representa- 
tions and images of ancient Persia, India and Egypt, all seems 
strange to us. We feel that we are groping about in the midst 
of problems. These images do not entertain us of themselves. 
The spectacle neither pleases nor satisfies us in itself; we must 
pass beyond the sensuous form in order to penetrate its more ex- 
tended and more profound meaning. In other productions we 
see at the first glance that they have nothing serious; that, like 
the stories of children, they are a simple play of the imagination, 
which is pleased with accidental and particular associations. But 
these peoples, although in their infancy, demand a meaning and 
a truer and more substantial basis of ideas. This, indeed, is 
what we find among the Indians, the Egyptians, etc. : although in 
these enigmatical figures the meaning may often be very difficult to 
divine. What part must it play amid this poverty and grossness 
of conceptions? How far, on the contrary, in the incapability of 
expressing by purer and more beautiful forms the depth of relig- 
ious ideas, is it proper to call in the fantastic and the grotesque 
to the aid of a representation of which the aspiration is not to 
remain beneath its object? This is a difficult point to decide. 

The classic ideal, it is true, presents the same difficulty. 
Though the idea seized by the mind may here be lodged in an 
adequate form, the image, beyond this idea of which it serves as 
the expression, represents other and foreign ideas. Is it possible 
to see in these representations and these stories only absurd in- 
ventions which shock the religious sense—as the amours of Jup- 
iter, &c.? Such stories being related of superior divinities, is it 
not very probable that they contain a wider and deeper meaning 
concealed? Whence two different opinions, the one of which 
regards mythology as a collection of fables unworthy the idea of 
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God; which present, it is true, much that is interesting and 
charming, but which cannot furnish a basis for a more seri- 
ous interpretation. In the other, on the contrary, they pretend 
that a more general and more profound meaning resides in these 
fables. To penetrate beneath the veil with which they envelop 
their mysterious meanings is the task of those who devote them- 
selves to the philosophic study of myths. 

All mythology is then conceived as essentially symbolical. 
This would be to say that myths, as creations of the human spir- 
it, however bizarre and grotesque they may appear, contain in 
themselves a meaning for the reason; general thoughts upon the 
divine nature; in a word, philosophemes. 

From this point of view myths and traditions have their origin 
in the spirit of man, who can easily make a play of the represen- 
tations of his gods, but seeks and finds in them also a higher in- 
terest, whenever he finds himself unable to set forth his ideas in 
a more suitable manner. Now this is the true opinion. Thus 
when reason finds again these forms in history, it realizes the ne- 
cessity of probing their meaning. 

If, then, we penetrate to the source of these myths in order to 
discover there their concealed truth, yet without losing from view 
the accidental element which belongs to the imagination and 
to history, we are able thus to justify the different mythologies. 
And, to justify man in the images and the representations which 
his spirit has created is a noble enterprise, far preferable to that 
which consists in collecting historical particulars more or less in- 
significant. 

Without doubt, priests and poets have never known under an 
abstract and general form the thoughts which constitute the ba- 
sis of mythological representations, and it is not by design that 
they have been enveloped in a symbolical veil. But it does not 
follow that their representations cannot be symbols and ought 
not to be considered as such. Those peoples, at the time when 
they composed their myths, lived in a state altogether poetic ; 
they expressed their most secret and most profound sentiments, 
not by abstract formule, but by the forms of the imagination. 

Thus the mythological fables contain a wholly rational basis 
and more or less profound religious ideas. 

Nor is it less correct to say that for every true work of art 
there serves as basis a universal thought which, afterward pre- 
sented under an abstract form, must give the meaning of the 
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work. The critical spirit, or the understanding, hastens on to 
the symbol or the allegory. Here it separates image from signif- 
ication and thus destroys the art-form; to which, indeed, in re- 
spect of the symbolic explanation which only brings out the 
universal as such, no importance attaches. 

II. But this mode of extending the symbol to the entire domain 
of mythology, is by no means the method which we are here to 
pursue. Our aim is not to discover to what point the represent- 
ations of art have had a symbolic or allegorical meaning. 

On the contrary we have to inquire how far the symbol, prop- 
erly speaking, extends as a special form of art, while still preserv- 
ing its appropriate character; and thereby we shall distinguish 
it in particular from the two other forms, Classic and Romantic. 

Now the symbol, in the special sense which we attach to this 
term, ceases where free subjectivity (personality) taking the place 
of vague and indeterminate conceptions, constitutes the basis of 
representation in art. Such is the character which the Greek gods 
present us. Greek art represents them as free individuals, inde- 
pendent in themselves; genuine moral persons. Hence we cannot 
consider them from the symbolic point of view. The acts, for exam- 
ple, of Jupiter, of Apollo, of Minerva, belong only to these divini- 
ties themselves; represent only their power and their passions. 
Should we abstract from these free individualities a general idea 
and set it up as an explanation, we should abandon and destroy 
in these figures just that which corresponds to the idea of art. 
Whence artists have never been satisfied with these symbolic or 
allegorical explanations applied to works of art and to mytholo- 
gy. If there remains a place for allegory or the symbol, it is in 
the accessories, in simple attributes, signs; as the eagle by the 
side of Jupiter, the ox by the side of St. Luke; while the Egyp- 
tians saw in the bull Apis a divinity itself. 

The difficult point in our investigation is to distinguish whether 
what are represented as personages in mythology or art possess 
a real individuality or personality, or whether they contain but the 
empty semblance of it, and are only mere personifications. This 
is what constitutes the real problem of the limitation of Symbol- 
ic Art. 

What interests us here is that we are present at the very origin 
of art. At the same time we shall observe the progressive ad- 
vancement of the symbol, the stages by which it proceeds toward 
genuine art. Whatever may be the narrow line which unites re- 
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ligion and art, we have here to consider the symbol solely from 
the artistic point of view. We abandon to the history of myth- 
ology itself the religious side. ‘ 

DIvis1on.—Many degrees are to be noted in the development 
of this form of art in the Orient. 

I. But first we must mark its origin. This, which is blended 
with that of art in general, can be explained in the following 
manner :— 

The sentiment of art, like the religious sentiment, like scientific 
curiosity, is born of wonder ; the man who wonders at nothing 
lives in a state of imbecility and stupidity. This state ceases 
when his spirit, disengaging itself from matter and from physical 
necessities, is struck by the phenomena of nature, and seeks 
their meaning; when he is impressed by something in them 
grand and mysterious, a concealed power which reveals itself. 

Then he experiences also the need of representing this internal 
sentiment of a general and universal power. Particular objects, 
the elements, the sea, the waves, the mountains, lose their imme- 
diate meaning, and become for the spirit images of this invisible 
power. 

It is then that art appears. It is born of the necessity of rep- 
resenting this idea by sensuous images, which address themselves 
at once to the senses and to the mind. 

In religions, the idea of an absolute power is at first manifested 
by the worship of physical objects. The divinity is identified 
with nature itself; but this gross worship cannot last. Instead 
of seeing the absolute in real objects, man conceives it as a dis- 
tinct and universal being; he seizes, though very imperfectly, the 
relation which unites the invisible principle to the objects of na- 
ture; he fashions an image, a symbol destined to represent it. 
Art is then the interpreter of religious ideas. 

Such, in its origin, is art, and with it the Symbolic Form is 
born. 

We will attempt, by a precise division, to trace exactly the cir- 
cle in which the symbol moves. . 

That which characterizes, in general, Symbolic Art, is that it 
vainly endeavors to find pure conceptions and a mode of repre- 
sentation which is suitable to them. It is a conflict between 
matter and form, both imperfect and heterogeneous. Whence the 
incessant strife between the two elements of art, which seek, use- 
lessly, to place themselves in harmony. The degrees of its de- 
velopment present successive phases or modes of this conflict. 
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1. At the begining of art this conflict does not yet exist. The 
point of departure, at least, is a still undivided unity, in the cen- 
ter of which ferments the discord between the two principles. 
Here, then, the creations of art, little distinguished from objects 
of nature, are still scarcely symbols. 

2. The termination of this epoch is the disappearance of the 
symbol, which takes place by the reflective separation of the two 
terms, the idea being clearly conceived; the image, on its side, 
being perceived as distinct from the idea. From their reconcilia- 
tion (rapprochement) is born the reflective symbol or comparison, 
the allegory, etc. 

The two extreme points being thus fixed, we may now see in 
what follows, the intermediary points or degrees. The general 
division is this: 

I. The true symbol is the unconscious, irreflective symbol, of 
which the basis is comparison, and which marks the close of this 
epoch. 

II- Then follows, as a mixed form, or form of transition, the 
reflective symbol, of which the basis is comparison, and which 
marks the close of this epoch. 

We have, then, to follow each of these two forms in the succes- 
ive stages of its development; to mark its steps in the career 


which it has passed through in the Orient before arriving at the 
Greek ideal. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


OF THE NAIVE SYMBOLICAL. 


I. Immediate Unity of Form and Idea. 


1. Religion of Zoroaster.—2. Its Character not Symbolic.—2. Absence of Art 
in its Conceptions and Representations. 


At the first moment of the history of art, the divine principle, 
God, appears identified with nature and with man. In the wor- 
ship of the Lama, for example, a real man is adored as God. In 
other religions the sun, mountains, rivers, the moon, and animals 
are equally the object of a religious worship. 

The spectacle of this unity of God and nature is offered us in 
the most striking manner in the life and religion of the ancient © 
Persians, in the Zend-Avesta. 

1. In the religion of Zoroaster, the light is God himself. God 
is not separated from the light, viewed as simple expression, em- 
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blem, sensuous image of the Divinity. If light is taken in the 
sense of the good and just Being, of the preservative principle 
of the universe, which disseminates life and its benefits every- 
where, it is not merely an image of the good principle: the sove- 
reign good is the light itself. It is the same with the opposition 
between light and darkness: the latter being considered as the 
impure element in everything, the hideous, the evil, the principle 
of death and destruction. 

2. The worship which the Zend-Avesta describes is still less 
symbolic. The practices of which it makes a religious duty, for 
the Parsee are serious occupations, which have for their object 
the extension of purity in the physical and the moral sense 
to all. We do not find here symbolic dances which imitate the 
course of the stars ; religious acts which have value only as im- 
ages and signs of general conceptions. Hence, properly speak- 
ing, no art exists there but only a sortof poesy. Compared with 
the grosser images, with the insignificant idols of other peoples, 
the worship of light, as pure and universal substance, may pre- 
sent something beautiful, elevated, grand, more conformed to the 
nature of the supreme good and of truth. But this conception 
remains vague; the imagination invents neither a profound idea 
nor a new form. If we see certain general types appear, together 
with forms which correspond to them, it is the result of an arti- 
ficial combination, not a work of poetry and of art. 

3. Thus this unity of the invisible principle with visible ob- 
jects constitutes merely the first form of the symbol in art. To 
attain to the symbolic form, properly speaking, it is necessary 
that the distinction and separation of the two terms should ap- 
pear to us clearly represented. This is what takes place in the 
religion, art and poetry of India, in the symbolic of the imagina- 
tion. 


II, The Symbolic of the Imagination. 


1. Characteristics of Indian Thought.—2. Naturalism and Absence of Measure 
in the Indian Imagination.—3. Its Mode of Personifying.—-4. Purifications 


and Expiations. : 

A more advanced form and a superior degree of art present 
themselves to us where the separation of the two terms is wrought 
out. The intelligence forms abstract conceptions and seeks im- 
ages which will express them. The imagination, properly speak- 


ing, is born. Art commences in reality. The true symbol, how- 
ever, does not yet appear. 
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1, What we first encounter are the productions of an imagina- 
tion which ferments and is stirred to its profoundest depths. In 
this first attempt of the human spirit to separate the elements 
and to again combine them, its thought is still confused and 
vague. The principle of things.is not conceived in its spiritual 
nature ; the ideas concerning God are empty abstractions ; at the 
same time the forms which represent this general principle bear 
an exclusively sensuous and material type. Plunged still in the 
contemplation of the sensuous world, having for aid in estimating 
reality neither measure nor fixed rule, man exhausts himself in 
futile efforts to penetrate the universal significance of the world ; 
where the opposition between matter and form breaks out he 
knows how to employ only images and gross representations to 
express the profoundest thoughts. The imagination proceeds 
thus from ove extreme to the other, rising very high only to fall 
still lower; wandering, without support, without guide and 
without aim, in a world of representations at once grandiose, bi- 
zarre and grotesque. 

Such is the character of Hast Indian mythology and of the 
art which corresponds to it. 

In the midst of these over-hasty and inconsiderate leaps, in this 
passage from one excess to another, if we find grandeur and an 
imposing character in these conceptions, we see, next moment, 
the universal being precipitated into the most ignoble forms of 
the sensuous world. The imagination knows how to escape from 
this contradiction only by infinitely extending the dimensions of 
form. It wanders off into gigantic creations characterized by 
the absence of all measure, and is lost in the vague or the arbi- 
trary. 

Notwithstanding the fecundity, the brilliancy and the grandeur 
of their conceptions, the Indians have never possessed a clear 
sense of persons and events—the true historic sense. In this 
constant amalgamation of the absolute and the finite the complete 
absence of positive spirit and of reason cannot fail to be remark- 
ed. Thought permits itself to wander amid chimeras the most | 
extravagant and the most monstrous which the imagination can 
possibly produce. Thus, Ist, The conception of Brahma is the 
abstract idea of being without life or reality, deprived of real 
form and of personality; 2d, From this idealism pushed to the 
extreme, the intelligence precipitates itself into the most unbridled 
naturalism ; 3d, It deifies objects of nature, animals. Divinity 
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appears under the form of an idiot man, deified because he be- 
longs to a certain caste. Each individual, because he is born in 
this caste, represents Brahma in person. The union of man with 
God is reduced to the level of a simple material fact. Whence, 
also, the role which the law of the generation of beings plays in 
this religion, which gives place to the most obscene representa- 
tions. It would be easy to render apparent the contradictions 
which swarm in this religion, as well as the confusion which 
reigns throughout this mythology. A parallel between the In- 
dian and the Christian trinities will show none the less the extreme 
difference. The three persons of the former are not persons ; 
each of them is an abstraction with respect to the others. 
Whence it follows that if this trinity has some analogy with the 
Christian, it is inferior to it, and we should guard ourselves from 
thinking to recognize in it the Christian dogma. 

The part which corresponds to Greek polytheism demonstrates 
equally its inferiority. Here we must remark the confusion of 
those numberless theogonies and cosmogonies which contradict 
and destroy one another, and wherein the idea of natural, not 
spiritual, generation, distinctly dominates. Obscenity is often 
pushed to the last extreme. In the Greek fables at least, and in 
the Theogony of Hesiod in particular, we often catch a glimpse 
of the moral sense. Everything is clearer and more explicit, 
more strongly united, and we do not remain shut up in the circle 
of the divinities of nature. 

In denying to Indian art the id+a of true beauty and of gen- 
uine sublimity, we must not forget that it offers us, chiefly in 
poetry, scenes from human life full of attraction and sweetness ; 
many graceful images and tender sentiments; most brilliant de- 
scriptions of nature; charming traits of child-like simplicity and 
naive innocence in love; to which, at the same time, is occasion- 
ally added much that is grand and noble. 

But as for that which concerns the fundamental conceptions in 
their totality, the spiritual cannot disengage itself from the sen- 
suous. Side by side with the most elevated situations we come 
upon the most insipid triviality—a complete absence of precision 
and proportion. The sublime is only the measureless ; and, re- 
specting what holds good at the basis of the myth, imagination, 
seized by a dizziness and incapable of mastering the flight of 
thought, wanders into the fantastic, or only produces enigmas 
which have no meaning for the reason. 
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Thus the creations of the Indian imagination seem to realize as 
yet only imperfectly the idea of the symbolic form itself. Itis in 
Egypt, in the monuments of Egyptian art, that we find the type 
of the genuine symbol. 


IIT. The Symbolic Properly So-Called. 


1. Egyptian Religion; Ideas of the Egyptians Concerning the Dead; Pyra- 
mids.—2. Worship of the Dead; Masks of Animals.—3. Perfection of the . 
Symbolic Form; Memnon, Isis and Osiris ; the Sphinx. 

At the first stage of art we are separated from the confusion 
and identity of matéer and form, of spirit and nature. Later, 
form and matter are separated and opposed. The imagination 
has vainly sought to combine them, and has succeeded only in 
causing their disproportion to become more manifest. In order 
that thought may be free, it is necessary that it should liber- 
ate itself from the material form, that it should strip this off 
and destroy it. The moment or element of destruction, of nega- 
tion, or annihilation, is then necessary in order that spirit may 
arrive at consciousness of itself and of its spirituality. This 
idea of death as a moment of the divine nature appears even in 
the Indian religion; but this is only a change, a transformation 
and an abstraction. The gods are annihilated and vanish the one 
into the other, and all in their turn into a single being, Brahma, 
the universal Being. In the Persian religion, the two principles, 
negative and positive, Ormuzd and Ahriman, exist independently 
and remain separate. Now this principle of negation—of death 
and resurrection, as moments and attributes of the divine nature 
—constitutes the basis of a new religion wherein this thought is 
expressed by the forms of its worship, and appears in all its con- 
ceptions and its monuments. It is the fundamental characteris- 
tic of the art and the religion of Egypt. The glorification of 
death and of suffering, as annihilation of the sensuous nature, 
appears already in the consciousness of peoples, in the worships 
of Asia Minor, of Phrygia, and of Phoenicia. 

But if death is a necessary moment in the life of the absolute, 
it does not remain in this annihilation; this is but a means of 
passing to a supertor existence, of arriviug—after the destruction 
of the visible existence—by resurrection, to a divine immortality. 
Death is only the birth of a more elevated principle and the tri- 
umph of spirit. 

Whence the physical form in art loses its value for itself, as 
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well as its independent existence. Further, the conflict between 
form and idea must cease. Form is subordinated to idea. That 
fermentation of the imagination which produces the fantastic is 
quieted and calmed. Preceding conceptions are replaced by a 
mode of representation, enigmatical, it is true, but superior, and 
which offers us the true character of the symbol. 

The idea begins to assert itself. The symbol, on its part, takes 
a more precise form, in which the spiritual principle reveals itself 
more clearly and disengages itself from physical nature, though 
it is still unable to appear in all its clearness. 

To this idea of the symbolic corresponds the following mode 
of representation: At first human forms and actions express - 
something else than themselves; they reveal the divine principle 
by qualities which have a real analogy with it. The phenomena 
and laws of nature, representing in the various kingdoms the life, 
birth, growth, death and resurrection of beings, are employed 
by preference. Such are the germination and growth of plants, 
the phases of the course of the sun, the succession of the sea- 
sons, the phenomena of the rise and fall of the Nile, ete. Here, 
because of real resemblance and natural analogies, the fantastic 
is abandoned. We observe a more intelligent choice of symbolic 
forms. This is an imagination which already knows how to reg- 
ulate and control itself, which shows greater calmness and reason. 

Here, then, appears a higher conciliation of idea and form, and 
at the same time an extraordinary tendency toward art; an irre- 
sistible inclination which satisfies itself in a manner wholly sym- 
bolic indeed, but superior to preceding modes. This is the ten- 
dency proper towards art, and especially towards the figurative 
arts. Whence the necessity of finding and fashioning a form, an 
emblem which expresses the idea and may be subordinated to it ; 
of creating a work which reveals to spirit a general conception ; 
of presenting a spectacle which shows that these forms have been 
chosen designedly for the purpose of expressing profound ideas. 

This emblematic or symbolic combination may be effected in 
many ways. Number is the most abstract expression. And the 
symbolism of numbers plays a very important role in Egyptian 
art. Sacred numbers recur incessantly in the stairways, the col- 
umns, ete. These are, then, symbolic figures traced in space, the 
windings of the labyrinth, sacred dances which represent the 
movements of the celestial bodies. On a higher plane is placed 
the human form, already fashioned with greater perfection than 
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in India. A general symbol sums up the chief idea: it is the 
Phenix, which consumes itself and is born again from its own 
ashes. 

In the myths which serve in transition, as those of Asia Min- 
or; in the myth of Adonis mourned by Venus, in that of Castor 
and Pollux, and in the fable of Proserpine, this idea of death 
and resurrection is already very apparent. 

But above all it is Egypt that has symbolized the idea. Egypt 
is the land of the symbol. The problems, nevertheless, remain 
unsolved. The enigmas of Egyptian art were enigmas for the 
Egyptians themselves. Although in the Orient, the Egyptians 
are a genuinely artistic people. They show an indefatigable ac- 
tivity directed toward satisfying this need of symbolic represent- 
ation which torments them. But their monuments remain mys- 
terious and silent; spirit has not yet found the form appropriate 
to it; it does not yet know how to speak the clear and intelligible 
language of the spirit. This is first of all an architectural peo- 
ple. It has channeled the soil, excavated lakes, and, in its in- 
stinct for art, it has raised to the light of day gigantic structures 
and executed beneath the ground works equally immense. Such 
was the occupation, the life of this people, which has covered 
the country with its monuments in greater number and more 
varied forms than can be found in any other region. 

If we characterize in a more precise manner the monuments of 
Egyptian art and penetrate their meaning, we discover the fol- 
lowing aspects :— 

1. The chief idea—the idea of death—is conceived as a moment 
or element of the life of spirit; not as a principle of evil. This 
is the opposite of the Persian Dualism. It is, besides, no longer 
the absorption of beings into the Universal Being, as in the In- 
dian religion. The invisible preserves its existence and its per- 
sonality ; it preserves even its physical form. Whence the em- 
balmment and worship of the dead. Further, the imagination 
rises above this visible duration. It is with the Egyptians that 
for the first time in the world’s history there appears the precise 
distinction between soul and body, together with the dogma of 
immortality. This idea is, nevertheless, still imperfect, for it ac- 
cords equal importance to the duration of the body and to that of 
the soul. 

Such is the conception which serves as the basis of Egyptian 
art and which is expressed under a multitude of symbolic forms. 
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It is in this idea that we must seek the meaning of works of 
Egyptian architecture: two worlds, the world of the living and 
that of the dead; two architectures, the one upon the surface of 
the ground, the other subterranean. The labyrinths, the tombs, 
and above all the pyramids, represent this idea. 

The pyramid, image of symbolic art, is a species of envelope, 
hewn in the form of a crystal, which conceals a mystic object, an 
invisible being. Whence also the external, superstitious side of 
worship, an excess difficult to avoid, the adoration of the divine 
principle in animals, a gross worship which is no longer even 
symbolic. 

2. Hieroglyphics, another form of Egyptian art, is itself in 
great part symbolic because it reveals ideas by images borrowed 
from nature and which have some analogy with those ideas. 

3. But a defect becomes apparent especially in representations 
of the human form. Indeed, if in this form a mysterious and 
spiritual force reveals itself, this force is not true personality. 
The inner principle is wanting; action and impulse come from 
without. Such are the statues of Memnon which are animated, 
have a voice, and give a sound only when struck by the rays of 
the sun. This is not the human voice which starts from within 
and resounds from the soul; this free principle which animates 
the human form here remains concealed, enveloped, mute, with- 
out true spontaneity, and is animated only under the influence of 
nature. 

A superior form is that of the myth of Osiris, of the Egyptian 
god par excellence; of that god which is begotten, is born, dies 
and is resuscitated. In this myth, which presents a variety of 
meanings, at once physical, historical, moral and religious or met- 
aphysical, is manifest the superiority of these conceptions over 
those of Indian art. 

In Egyptian art there is revealed in general a more profound, 
more spiritual and more moral character. The human form is no 
longer a simple abstract personification. Religion and art en- 
deavor to become spiritualized ; they do not, indeed, attain to this 
end, but they comprehend and aspire after it. From this imper- 
fection arises the absence of freedom in the human form. The 
human figure remains still without expression, colossal, serious, 
petrified. Thus are explained those attitudes of the Egyptian 
statues, the arms stiff, pressed against the body, without grace, 
without movement and without life, but absorbed in a profound 
thought, and full of seriousness. 
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Whence also the complication of elements and symbols which 
intermingle and are reflected the one in the other; this indicatés 
at the same time freedom of spirit, but also an absence of clear- 
ness and of measure. Whence the obscure enigmatical charac- 
ters of these symbols, which have always been the despair of 
savants : enigmas even for the Egyptians themselves. These 
emblems contain a multitude of profound meanings. They stand 
there as a testimony of the fruitless efforts of the spirit to com- 
prehend itself; a symbolism full of mysteries, a vast-enigma rep- 
resented by a symbol which sums up all enigmas in one—the 
Sphinx. This enigma Egypt will propose to Greees, and it will 
be the problem of the religion and the philosophy of this paople. 
The meaning of this enigm:i, never resolved and which yet ever 
incessantly resolves itself, is man. Know thyself—such is the 
maxim which Greece inscribed upon the front of her temples, the 
problem which ‘she proposed to her sages as the very end of wis- 
dom. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Translated from the German of Immanuel Kant by A. E. Krorcrer. 


Concerning the Stoppage, Weakening. and Total Loss of our 
Sensuous Faculty. 


§24. The sensuous faculty can be weakened, stopped, or totally 
destroyed. Hence the conditions of drunkenness, sleep, fainting, 
seeming death, (asphyxia), and real death. 

Drunkenness is the unnatural condition caused by an impossi- 
bility to regulate our sensuous representations in accordance with 
the laws of experience, in-so-far as this impossibility is the effect 
of an article of diet taken in excess. 

Sleep, according to its verbal definition, is a condition of 
impossibility, on the part of a healthy man, to become conscious 
of perceptions through his external senses. We leave it to the 
physiologists to explain, if they can, by a real definition, this un- 
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loosening, which is at the same time a, regathering of our forces 
for new external sensuous perception, and by means of which 
man looks upon himself almost as new born in this world, whilst 
it absorbs unconsciously, or unregretted, probably one-third part 
of our life. 

The unnatural condition of a benumbedness of our sensuous 
tools—which is followed, as its result, by a less degree of self- 
attention than belongs to our natural condition—is an analogon 
of drunkenness. Hence we call a man who is wakened from ‘a 
deep sleep all of a sudden, drunk with sleep. He is not yet fully 
self-conscious. But even while awake it may chance that a sudden 
perplexity comes upon us, a difficulty to recollect what we ought 
to do in an unforeseen case; and this can also be regarded as a 
stoppage of the ordinary and habitual use of our power of reflec- 
tion, a standing still in the play of our sensuous representations, 
of which we say: “he has lost his self-possession”; “he is out 
of himself,” (whether with joy or terror); “he is perplexed, 
dumbfounded, out of his wits,” “he has lost the Tramontano,”* 
&c.; and this condition is to be regarded as a momentary fit of 
sleeping, which needs also a regathering of one’s sensuous per- 
ceptions. When a person is in a state of violent, suddenly out- 
broken excitement, we say that he is out of himself, (in an ec- 
stasy, when he believes himself to be in a condition of spiritual 
contemplation), has no control of himself, and is lamed for some 
moments, as it were, in the use of his external senses. 

§25. Fainting, which usually follows upon dizziness (a quickly, 
circularly returning change of many dissimilar feelings, which 
passes the power of our taking mental hold of them) is a prelude 
of death. The total stoppage of all of these feelings is asphyxia, 
or seeming death, and can be distinguished from actual death 
so far as we can perceive externally, only by the result. Take 
the cases of people drowned, hung, or smothered by vapor or 
smoke. 





*Tramontuno or Tramontana is the name of the North Star, and perder lu 
tramontana, to lose the North Star (as the guiding star of seamen) signifies to 
lose one’s self-control. 

Take the case of a young, inexperienced man, who enters an unexpectedly 
brilliant society (especially of ladies) and is at a loss how to begin a conversa- 
tion. It would be improper to begin with newspaper talk, for no one could 
understand how he chanced to choose just such atopic. But if he comes from 
out of doors, the weather is the best means of introduction, and if he is so 
bedulled as not to remember it, the Italians say : “He has lost his Tramontano.” 
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No person can experience dying in his own case,—for to expe- 
rience something it is necessary to live—but only in the case of 
others. Whether it is painful we cannot tell from the rattling or 
convulsions of a dying person; on the contrary, it seems rather 
to be a mere mechanical reaction of the vital force, and perhaps 
a gentle perception of our gradual liberation from all pain. The 
natural fear of death, which is inherent in all men, even the most 
unfortunate, or wise, is not, therefore, a shudder at dying, but, as 
Montaigne has justly observed, at the thought of having died, 
(that is, of being dead) which such a candidate of death supposes 
will haunt him even after he has died, because he looks upon the 
carcass, which no longer is himself, as nevertheless himself, and 
buried in a dismal grave, or somewhere else. This deception can- 
not be removed, since it is involved in the nature of thinking, as 
a speaking to and of one’s self. The thought: J am not, can 
never exist; for if Iam not, I also cannot become conscious of 
the fact that Iam not. I can very well say: I am not healthy ; 
or can very well think similar predicates negatively in regard: to 
myself, as we do whenever we think in verbis; but to negate the 
subject itself, when we speak in the first person,—in which case 
the subject annihilates itself—is a contradiction. 


Concerning Imagination.* 


§26. The power of imagination—(faculias imaginandi)—being a 
faculty of contemplating an object without its presence, is either 
productive—that is, a power of the original representation of the 
latter (exhibitio originaria) which, therefore, precedes any experi- 
ence, or reproductive (exhibitio derivativa), which brings back 
into the mind a previous empirical contemplation. Pure contem- 
plation of time and space belong to the former class; all others 
presuppose empirical contemplation, which, when connected with 
the conception of the object and thus becoming empirical cogni- 
tion, is called experience. The power of imagination, in-so-far as 





*The last sentence of the preceding section, especially, and the first part of 
this section, are of the utmost importance for the proper understanding of the 
so-called ‘“Transcendental Philosophy” of Kant and Fichte. They form its 
corner stone, both in regard to the matter of that philosophy, and to its ter- 
minology, or technique. See Fichte’s “Science of Knowledge,” on the Power 
of Productive Imagination. —Trans. 
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it also produces involuntary imaginations, is called phantasy. A 
person who is habituated to mistake the latter for the former, is 
called a fantastic person. To have in our sleep, which is a 
condition of health, an involuntary play of our imaginations, we 
call to dream. 

In other words, the power of imaginction is either imagining 
(productive) or merely recalling (reproductive). This does not 
mean, however, that the productive power of imagination is on 
that account creative, and that it has the power to produce a 
sensuous representation (perception) which was never previously 
given to our sensuous faculty. On the contrary, we can always 
find out and show up the material of which it has made use. We 
can never make a person who has never seen amongst the seven 
colors the red one, comprehend the sensation of redness; and to 
a person born blind we can never make understood the sensation 
of any color, even though it were a middle color, produced by 
the mixture of two other colors ; as, for instance, green; yellow 
and blue mixed together, form the color of green; but the power 
of imagination would never have the least representation of this 
color, if it had never seen it mixed. 

The same holds good in regard to each particular one of our 
five senses, namely, that the composition of their sensations can- 
not be produced by the power of imagination, but must originally 
be derived from the sensuous faculty. There are people who 
have no further provision made in their seeing faculty for the rep- 
resentations of light, than to see white or black; men for whom, 
although they could see well, the whole visible world appears 
only as an engraving. In the same way there are more people 
than we know of or believe, who have a good, nay, extraordina- 
cily acute hearing, but who have absolutely no ear at all for mu- 
sic; whose sense for tones,—not merely in order to imitate them 
(to sing) but also to distinguish them from mere sound—is utterly 
unsusceptible. It may be the same way with the representations 
of our tasting and smelling organs; that is, some persons may 
lack the sense to receive many specific impressions of these ob- 
jects of enjoyment; and thus it may chance that one person be- 
lieves he understands another one on this subject, whereas the 
sensation of the former may be not only in degree but specifically 
and totally different from those of the other. There are persons 
who utterly lack the sense of smelling, who consider the sensa- 
tion of inhaling pure air through the nose to be smelling, and 
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hence can make nothing out of any description made to them 
concerning that specific mode of sensuous impression. But where 
the sense of smelling is lacking the sense of taste is also pretty 
well absent, and to teach and arouse this sense, whereit does not 
manifest itself, is labor thrown away. Hunger and the satisfy- 
ing of the appetite, however, are quite different from tasting. 

Although the power of imagination is thus ever so great an 
artist, nay enchanter, it is nevertheless not creative, but must 
gather the material of its productions from the senses. But these, 
according to what we have said above, are not nearly so univer- 
sally communicable as the conceptions of the understanding. 

It is true that we also, though improperly, sometimes call the 
receptivity for the representations of the power of imagination 
in their communication a sense, and that we say, for instance: this 
man has no sense for such and such a thing. This, however, is 
not exactly an incapacity of the sense, but in part an incapacity 
of the understanding to grasp hold of communicated representa- 
tions and unite them in thinking. 

The man himself thinks nothing in what he says, and hence 
other people also do not understand him. He talks nonsense; 
but this defect is quite different from that of sense emptiness, when 
a man pairs his thoughts together in such a manner that no one 
else knows what to make of them. The fact that the word sense 
(thou:,” only in the singular) is so often used as an equivalent to 
though', nay, perhaps even to characterize a higher grade than 
that of thought, and the reason why we say of some remarks : 
“they convey an extensive or profound sense,” and why we call a 
sound human understanding also common sense, and thereby, (in 
spite of the fact that this expression designates properly only 
the lowest grade of cognition,) place it on the highest grade: all 
this is caused by the power of imagination, which provides mat- 
ter for the understanding whereby to furnish its conceptions with 
a content (to obtain a cognition), and which by reason of the anal- 
ogy of its (fictitious) contemplations with actual perceptions, 
seems to give to the former reality. 


Concerning Certain Bodily Means of Exciting or Soothing the 
Power of Imagination. 


§27. I pass by in this section everything which is not means 
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for a purpose, but a natural consequence from the position where - 
in we may be placed, and through which our power of imagina- 
tion alone deprives us of our self-control. This includes the sen- 
sation of dizziness when we look down from the edge of a steep 
precipice (perhaps even from a small bridge which has no rail- 
ing), and seasickness. The plank upon which the man who feels 
himself to be weak-nerved, places his foot, would not fill him 
with any fear.if it lay flat on the earth; but if it is merely a 
plank laid across a chasm, the thought of the mere possibility 
that he might make a false step is so potent, that the man in his 
attempt to cross gets into real danger. Seasickness—of which I 
myself have had an experience in a voyage from Pillau to Koen- 
igsberg, if, indeed, any one chooses to call it a sea voyage*—with 
its tendency to vomit, arose in my case, as I believe to have ob- 
served, solely through the eyes. For when the ship began to 
roll, and I looked out of the cabin, my eyes caught now the low- 
ness and in the next moment the highness of the shore; and the 
returning sinking after the mounting stirred up by means of the 
power of imagination, through the muscles of the bowels, an an- 
tiperistaltic movement on the part of the intestines. 

To excite or soothe the power of imagination, we have material 
means in the enjoyment of intoxicating substances; some of 
which work as poisons, and weaken the vital force (cer- 
tain fungi, &c., the chica of the Peruvians, the ava of the South 
Sea Islands, opium, &c.;) while others operate as invigorating, or 
at least as stirring up our feelings, (such as fermented liquors, 
wine and beer, or their spirit distillation, brandy). But all of 
these are unnatural and artificial. A person who takes them in 
such excess that he cannot regulate for a while his sensuous per- 
ceptions in accordance with the laws of experience, is called 
drunken or intoxicated, and the act of voluntarily placing one’s 
self in this condition, is called “to get drunk.” But all these 
means are intended to make man forget the burden which seems 
originally to rest on life. The extensive inclination to make use 
of these means, and their influence on the use of the understand- 
ing particularly, deserve to be specially treated in a pragmatic 
anthropology. 

All dumb intoxication, that is, all intoxication which does not 
enliven social intercourse and common interchange of thoughts, 





*As Kant never made a larger voyage in his life, this courtesy of speech 
cught certainly to be allowed him.—Trans. 
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contains an abominable element; for instance, the drunkenness 
of opium and brandy. Wine and beer—whereof the former is 
merely stimulating, while the other is more nourishing and pro- 
duces satiation like food—serve, on the other hand, to produce 
social intoxication ; though the following distinction is observa- 
ble: that whereas beer drinking bouts are more dreamy and ex- 
clusive, and at times even clownish and coarse, wine drinking 
feasts are joyous, loud and eloquent with wit. 

It is very true that intemperance in social drinking, if it goes 
so far as to befog the senses, is a naughtiness on the part of a 
man, not only in regard to the society with which he holds inter- 
course, but also in regard to his self-esteem, if he departs from 
that society staggering, or at least not with a sure step, or perhaps 
even hiccoughing. But much may also be said to soften a judg- 
ment on such a case of misbehavior, where the boundary line of 
self-possession can so easily be forgotten and overstepped ; for, 
after all, the host desires only that the guest should go forth fully 
satisfied (ut conviva satur) from his social entertainment. 

Freedom from care, and along with it a sort of recklessness, 
which intoxication produces, are a deceptive feeling of increased 
vitality. The drunken man feels no longer the obstacles of life, 
which nature is always kept busy to subdue, (which also consti- 
tutes health), and is happy in his weakness, since nature is re- 
ally desirous to restore to him his life gradually by a gradual in- 
crease of his forces. Women, clergymen, and Jews rarely intox- 
icate themselves ; at any rate they carefully avoid the appear- 
ance of it, since they are weak before the law, and need caution, 
which absolutely requires soberness. For their external worth 
depends solely on the faith of others in their chastity, piety, and 
separatistic, law-abiding character. For, so far as the latter is 
concerned, it is evident that all separatists,—that is, all who sub- 
mit themselves not only to a public State law, but also to a par- 
ticular sectarian code—are specially exposed to the observation 
of the community wherein they live, and to close criticism; see- 
ing that they are eccentric, and pretend to belong to a specially 
elect class of beings. Hence they can never afford to lose their 
self-control; and intoxication, which takes away from them their 
circumspection, is a scandal to them. 

Concerning Cato one of his stoical admirers says: ‘His vir- 
tue was strengthened by wine,” virtus ejus incaluit mero; and 
in speaking of the ancient Germans, a later writer remarks 
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“They held their councils of war while drinking, in order that, 
their resolutions might not be without force; and reconsidered 
them when sober, in order that they might not be without pru- 
dence.” 

Drinking loosens the tongue, (in vino disertus). But wine also 
opens the heart, and is a natural vehicle of a moral quality, viz: 
open-heartedness, To keep back one’s thoughts is a choking 
state of mind for a pure heart, and jovial drinkers do not like to 
see any one very moderate at their gatherings ; since such a per- 
son has the appearance of a spy, who bas his eye open to the 
faults of others, while keeping his own defects concealed. 

Hume says that a companion who does not forget, is unpleas- 
ant to us; and that the foolishness of one day must be forgotten 
to make room for that of another. Good-heartedness is always 
presupposed in this permission which man has to go a little be- 
yond the boundary line of sobriety for a short time; and hence 
the policy, which was set in motion a half a century ago, when 
Northern courts appointed ambassadors who could drink a great 
deal without getting drunk themselves, in order to pump out se- 
crets from the court to which they were accredited, or to use per- 
suasions unduly, was treacherous. Happily it has vanished to- 
gether with the coarseness of the morals of that time, and an 
epistle of warning against that vice may, therefore, be likely 
enough superfluous in view of the moral culture of the present 
age. 

Whether we can discover at drinking bouts the character of 
the men who get drunk? I believe not. A new fluid has been 
mixed with the juices circulating in their veins, and their nerves 
have been stirred up in a novel manner, which does not reveal to 
us more clearly than we knew it before, their natural tempera- 
ment, but rather infuses them with another one. Hence one man 
who gets drunk grows amorous, another boastful, a third quar- 
relsome, a fourth (especially when he gets drunk on beer) senti- 
mental, soft-hearted, or even dumb. But all of them, when they 
have slept off their intoxication, and are reminded of their 
speeches on the preceding evening, are impelled to laugh at this 
curious state or mis-state of their senses. 

§28. Originality (not imitated production) of the power of im- 
agination, is called genius, whenever it harmonizes with concep- 
tions; othe wire it is fantastic. It is remarkable that we can- 
vot imegire a rational being to have any other form than the hu- 
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man form. It is true that any other form would also be a sym- 
bol of a certain quality of man—a snake, for instance, of man’s 
malicious slyness—but it would not represent the rational being 
itself. In this manner we people all other planets and stars in 
our imagination with human shapes; although it is probable that 
they may be very differently shaped, according to the difference 
of the soil which bears and nourishes them, and the elements 
whereof they are composed. All other shapes which we may 
give to rational beings are caricatures.* 

If the lack of a sense, for instance of sight, is an accident of 
birth, the maimed person cultivates another sense as much as 
possible, to do vicarious duty for the missing one, and makes use 
of the productive power of imagination to a great extent. He 
tries, for instance, to make his mind obtain a notion of the form 
of external bodies by touching them; or, if they are too large 
for the sense of touch (as, for instance, in the case of a house) 
by using another sense, let us say hearing, and thus to make 
space-extension comprehensible to himself by the echo of his 
voice from a remote corner of the room. If, however, a happy 
operation should at some time free him from his defect and open 
his organ for its proper expressions, he must first learn how to 
see and how to hear; that is, he must try and subsume his per- 
ceptions under conceptions of this kind of objects. 

Conceptions of objects often lead us involuntarily to subordinate 
to them a self-created image by means of productive imagination. 
Thus when we read or hear spoken of the life and deeds of a 
man, who is great either in talents, merits or rank, we are gen- 
erally led to ascribe to him in thought also a correspondingly 
large figure, whereas our imagination clothes a gentle or soft 
character, whose description we read or listen to, in a small and 
pliant form. 

Not merely peasants, but even persons well enough acquainted 
with the world, find themselves at a loss, when the great hero, 
whom they had shaped out in accordance with the grandeur of 





*Hence the Holy Three, anold man, a young man, and a bird (a dove) must 
be represented, not as actual figures, similar to their criginals, but merely as 
symbols. The same is signified by the descending from and ascending to 
heaven. Whenever we desiie to supply images of sense to our conceptions of 
rational beings, we cannot proceed otherwise than to anthropomorphize them; 
happily or unhappily, according as the symbolic representation approaches 
the conception of the object itself. 
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his reputed deeds, is seen by them to be a little mannikin, and 
when, vice versa, the delicate and gentle Hume is pointed out to 
them as a broad-shouldered man. Hence we should never strain 
our expectation of anything too severely, since the power of im- 
agination is naturally inclined to rise to the highest pitch. For 
actuality is always more limited than the idea, which serves as a 
model for the execution of the former. 

It is not advisable to laud a person whom we desire to intro- 
duce into society, too highly beforehand; indeed, this may often 
be done merely with a malicious purpose ; to place the new-comer 
in a ridiculous position. For our power of imagination so in- 
creases the representation of that which is expected, that the 
person in question cannot fail to be lowered in comparison with 
the preconceived idea of his attainments. The same thing hap- 
pens when people announce a new novel, a drama, or anything of 
that kind, which belongs to a higher fashion, in an overwrought 
way; for the work so announced cannot fail to disappoint; nay, 
the mere having read a good drama weakens the impression of 
its representation. But if the work which was glorified in this 
way beforehand, turns out to be the very counterpart of what we 
were led to expect, the drama, if otherwise not pernicious, will 
excite the greatest laughter. 

Changeable shapes, put in motion, though they may have no 
significance in themselves that might attract us—such as the 
sparkling of a fire on the hearth, or the various twistings and 
foam-flowings of a brook gliding over pebbles — entertain the 
power of imagination with a number of representations of quite 
a different kind. That is, your sense of seeing, for instance, is 
not so much affected by them, as ought to be the case—and in 
the place of it, your mind occupies itself with reminiscences, &c., 
or loses itself in thought. Even music may put a poet or phi- 
losopher, indeed anyone, who does not listen to it with critical 
ears, into a mood, wherein everyone may hunt up or snatch at 
thought—according to his business or pet occupation—which he 
would never have caught so surely, if he had shut himself up 
alone in his room. The cause of this phenomenon seems to be 
this, that whenever one of our senses is led by a manifold, which 
in itself can excite no attention at all, to stray from attending to 
‘an object, which strikes the sense-nerve prominently, our power 
of thinking is not only relieved from a load, but also animated, 
in so far as it needs a power of imagination, specially exerted 
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and lasting, to subordinate a material content to the conceptions of 
its understanding. 

The English Spectator tells of a lawyer who had a habit when 
pleading, of taking a piece of thread from his pocket and twisting 
it continually around his finger. His cunning opponent had 
observed this, and secretly taken the thread out of his pocket, 
whereby the former was quite confounded, and spoke nothing 
but nonsense. Hence the phrase: “He has lost the thread of 
his discourse.” 





THE METHOD OF UNIVERSITY STUDY. 


Translated from the German of F. W. J. von Schelling, by Etta S. Morean. 


Seventh Lecture—Upon Some of the Departments which are to be Dis- 
criminated from Philosophy—Particulariy the Positive Sciences. 


The already mentioned antithesis between knowing and acting 
is to be considered as also applying to philosophy. This is by 
no means founded in the spirit of modern culture, it is a product 
of recent times, an immediate offspring of the well-known intel- 
lectual reaction. According to this tendency there is really no 
theoretical philosophy, only a practical one. Kant, in his theo- 
tetical philosophy, after having reduced to mere ideas the idea of 
God, of the immortality of the soul, &c., and then on the other 
hand tried to give them a kind of authority in the moral senti- 
ment, these efforts express but the final successful attainment of 
complete freedom from ideas for which a pretended morality is 
supposed to be the equivalent. 

Morality is god-like sentiment, elevated above all concrete lim- 
itations, into the realm of the pure universal. Philosophy is a 
like elevation above ordinary life, and it is one with morality, 
not by subordination but by its essential internal equality. There 
is but one world which both aim to reflect as it is in the absolute, 
—knowing as knowing, action as action. Hence the world of the 
latter is no less absolute in itself than the world of the former, 
and ethics is no less a speculative science than is theoretical 
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philosophy. Each particular duty corresponds to a particular 
idea and is a world for itself, as each species in nature has its 
archetype which it strives to approach as nearly as possible. 
Hence ethics cannot be conceived without the use of 4 priori 
ideas (“constructive”) any more than philosophy can. I am 
aware that a system of ethics in this sense does not yet exist, 
but the principles and elements of such a system lie in the 
acknowledged independence of philosophy. 

The ethical will becomes objective in universal freedom, which 
is itself only public morality. The explanation of this ethical 
organization is the same-problem as the explanation of nature, 
and rests on speculative ideas. The separation between the ex- 
ternal and internal ethical unity must express itself by the dis- 
crepancy between philosophy and the solution of ideas. But so 
long as it is only evident weakness which belongs to the common 
understanding of men, no longer able to appear in its natural 
form, but under the borrowed name of morality, so long is this 
impotent chorus merely the necessary accompaniment of the en- 
ergetic rhythm of the time, a concession to weakness. 

After the idea of morality has been long enough a merely neg- 
ative one, the work of revealing it in its positive forms will be- 
long to philosophy. The fear of speculation, the mentioned 
preference to leave the merely theoretical for the practical, 
causes the same shallowness in action asin knowing. Thestudy 
of strictly theoretical philosophy makes one most immediately 
acquainted with ideas, and ideas alone give emphasis and ethical 
importance to action. 

I mention still another external contrast in which philosophy 
has been placed—to-wit: in contrast with religion. Notin the 
sense in which in former times reason and faith were placed in 
opposition, but in one of more recent origin, according to which 
religion as pure intuition of the infinite is opposed to philoso- 
phy, which as science proceeds from a necessary identity with 
the infinite. We will first seek to make this antithesis plain in 
order to discover what purpose it is designed to serve. 

That philosophy, according to its essence, is a wholly uncon- 
ditioned, independent science, and nowhere loses this indepen- 
dence, is an assertion often made. It knows no transition from 
infinite to finite, and rests entirely upon the possibility of com- 
prehending the particular in the universal and the universal in 
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the particular, which is the foundation of the theory of ideas. 
“But the very fact that the philosopher expounds particularity 
through the Absolute and does not intuitively perceive each in 
the other immediately, as though one by nature, presupposes 
a precedent differentiation, a breaking up of identity.” Accord- 
ing to this definition the highest condition of the mind in respect 
to the Absolute would be as nearly as possible an unconscious 
brooding, or a state of perfect innocence, in which that “ intui- 
tion” would not even comprehend itself as religion, since they 
would imply reflection and a lapse out of the “ identity.” 

Hence after philosophy has re-established the idea of the;ab- 
solute, freed from the limitation of subjectivity, and has endeay- 
ored to present it in objective forms as far as possible, the men- 
tioned religious standpoint is seized as a new and at the same 
time the last resort of the subjective tendency to disparage sci- 
ence because it has universal validity, and in a word because it 
is science. Itis no wonder that in an age when a certain dile- 
tanteism has spread over almost all subjects, even the most sa- 
cred could not escape, and that this kind of incapacity (to know) 
or unwillingness (to know) retreats to religion in order to avoid 
further demands on it. 

Praise to those who proclaim anew:the nature of religion, who 
have presented it with life and energy, and asserted its indepen- 
dence of ethics and philosophy! If they desire that religion 
shall not be attained by philosophy, on the same grounds they 
must wish that religion should not lead to philosophy or stand 
in its place. That which can be gained independent of every 
objective means is that harmony with itself which becomes inter- 
nal beauty, but to represent this beauty objectively, be it in sci- 
ence or in art, is a very different problem from that of mere sub- 
jective generality. Hence those who mistake the praiseworthy 
striving after this harmony, or even the deeply-felt need of it, for 
the ability to reveal it externally without that higher condition, 
will prove rather the longing after poetry and philosophy than 
poetry and philosophy themselves ; and will tend in both toward 
mere formlessness, and will repudiate all system in philosophy 
which they are incapable of creating or of understanding sym- 
bolically. 

Therefore poetry and philosophy, which opposes another kind 
of dilettanteism, are alike in this that both must give an image of 
the world, originated in and by itself. The majority of people 
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consider a mere social picture of the world sufficient equipment 
for art and for the expression of its eternal ideas, which, how- 
ever, is far better in comparison than those who without the least 
experience of the world, with the innocence of children, write 
melancholy poetry. In poetry even more generally than in phi- 
losophy, empiricism is a ruling force. Those whom perhaps 
some accident has taught that all art begins and ends in the con- 
templation of nature and the universe, take, in accordance with 
this idea, the particular phenomena or even the peculiarities of 
things for nature, and imagine that they comprehend their inhe- 
rent poetry most completely by making them into allegories of 
emotions and states of feeling, by which is evident that neither 
empiricism nor subjectivity receive their complete due. 

In the highest science all is one, and originally bound together. 
Nature and God, science and art, religion and poetry, and as it 
cancels all antitheses in itself, so neither has it anything opposed 
to it in reality except the unscientific spirit which empiricism, or 
a shallow dilettanteism, without plan or seriousness. may create. 

Philosophy is the immediate presentation and the science of 
archetypal knowing itself, but it is this only ideally, not really. 
Could intelligence in one act of knowing really comprehend the 
absolute whole as a system perfect in all its parts, it would 
thereby cease to be finite, it would comprehend all as actually 
one, and consequently nothing as definite and particular. 

The real (practical) presentation of archetypal knowing is all 
other knowing, hut in the latter abstraction and separation pre- 
vail, and it can never become one in the individual, but in the 
race alone, and even here only for an intellectual perception 
which perceives infinite progress as in the present. 

It is now plain to all that the becoming real of an idea in con- 
tinuous progress so that the whole (though never any isolated 
point) is coincident with [adequate to or corresponds to] the idea, 
would express itself as history. History is neither a process 
which conforms to the laws of the intellect and is subordinated 
to the idea, nor is it on the other hand a purely lawless proced- 
ure, but it is that which unites necessity in the whole with the 
appearance of freedom in the particular. Hence actual knowing, 
being successive revelation of archetypal knowing, has a historic 
side, and in so far as all history depends on the realization of an 
external organism as the expression of ideas, so science also has 
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the necessary tendency to seek an objective appearance and ex- 
ternal existence. 

This external appearance can only be a copy of the internal 
organism of archetypal knowing itself, and consequently of phi- 
losophy, with this difference, that the former presents as separa- 
ted what in the latter is one. 

Accordingly we have first of all to deduce the internal type of 
philosophy from the common source of form and matter, in order 
to determine, in harmony with it, the form of an external organ- 
ism in which knowing becomes truly objective [has external re- 
ality corresponding to it]. 

Pure absoluteness in itself is necessarily also pure identity, 
but the absolute form of this identity is to be in itself sub specie 
eternitatis subject and object—this we may presuppose as already 
proved. Neither the subjective nor objective as such in this 
e rnal act of cognition is the absolute, but that which is the 
identical essence in both and which therefore cannot be affected 
by any difference whatever. The same identical essence is in 
that which we may call the objective side of that absolute pro- 
duction [creation] as ideality in reality, and in that which forms 
the subjective side as reality in ideality, so that in each is posi- 
ted the same subject-objectivity and the whole nature of the ab- 
solute, in the absolute form. 

If we now designate these two sides as two unities, the abso- 
lute in itself is neither the one nor the other of them, for it is the 
identity, the identical essence of each and hence of both, and 
consequently both are in the absolute, although not in a manner 
to be distinguished since in both form and essence are the same. 

Conceiving the absolute as that which is in itself pure identity, 
but also at the same time the necessary essence of both unities, 
we have then conceived the absolute point of indifference of form 
and of essence, the point from which all science and knowledge 
proceed. 

Each of the two unities is in the absolute what the other is. 
But as the essential unity of both is the character of the abso- 
luteness itself, so, of the same necessity, both appear in the not- 
absolute as not one and as different. For suppose that in the 
phenomenal world only one were distinguished, this one would 
be the only one in the absolute, and exclusive of the opposite, and 
consequently itself not absolute, which is contrary to the sup- 
position. 
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Hence both are differentiated for the phenomenon necessarily, 
just as the absolute life of the sphere is expressed by two rela- 
tively differing foci. Form which in the absolute was one and 
the same as essence, is discriminated as form. In the former as 
reflection of the eternal unity into diversity, of infinitude into 
finitude. This is the form of nature, which as it appears is at 
all times only a moment or point of departure in the eternal act 
of the reflection of identity in difference. Considered purely in 
itself it is the unity through which things or ideas withdraw from 
identity as their centre and are in themselves. Hence the nature 
side is in itself only the one side of all things. 

The form of the other unity is discriminated as the reflection 
of the multiplicity into unity, of finitude into infinitude, and is 
the side of the ideal or spiritual world. This considered purely 
in itself is the unity whereby things return to identity as their 
centre and are in the Infinite as they are in themselves in the 
former. 

Philosophy looks at the two unities only in the absolute, hence 
only in ideal, not in real antithesis. Its necessary function is to 
exhibit the absolute central-point equally in the two relative 
points, and vice versa. This fundamental! form which prevails in 
the whole of its science is necessarily repeated in the particular 
sciences. 

Now it is this internal organism of archetypal knowing and of 
philosophy which must be expressed in the external whole of the 
sciences, and by separation and combination of the same, form 
one body. 

All objectivation of knowing takes place only by action, which 
again expresses itself externally by ideal products. The most 
universal of these is the State, formed, as has already been re- 
marked, after the archetype of the world of ideas. But since 
the State is a knowing objectified, (world of ideas) or knowledge, 
it also comprehends within itself an external organism for know- 
ing as such, that is an ideal and intellectual State. But the sci- 
ences, as far as they obtain objectivity by or in relation to the 
State, are called positive sciences. The transition to objectivity 
necessarily implies the general isolation of the sciences into par - 
ticular ones, since they are one only in archetypal knowing. But 
again the external scheme of their isolation and of their union, 
must be designed according to the image of the internal nature 
of philosophy. Now this depends chiefly on three points: the 
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absolute point of indifference, in which the real and ideal world 
is perceived as one, and on the two merely relative or ideal oppo- 
sites, of which one is the absolute expressed in the real, and the 
centre of the real world, the other the absolute expressed in the 
ideal and the centre of the ideal world. Hence the external or- 
ganism of knowing will rest chiefly upon three distinct sciences, 
which are nevertheless externally united. 

The first, which exhibits the point of absolute indifference ob- 
jectively, will be the immediate science of the absolute and di- 
vine Being: that is, theology. 

Of the other two, that which takes the real side of philosophy 
and exhibits it externally, will be the science of nature; and not 
merely in so far as the latter is limited to the science of or- 
ganism—but also the science of organism, hence of medicine, 
since it is only in relation to the science of organism that it can 
be a positive science—as will be more clearly shown at some fu- 
ture time. 

That which makes objective the ideal side of philosophy as 
isolated, is generally the science of history, and, in so far as its 
principal work is the formation of law, the science of Right or 
Jurisprudence. 

In so far as the sciences attain actual objective existence 
through and in the State, and become a power, the organizations 
for them in particular are called faculties. Let us notice what is 
necessary in their relations among themselves, especially since 
Kant in his ‘“‘War of the Faculties” seems to have considered the 
question from a very one-sided point of view. It is’evident that 
theology as the science in which the innermost nature of phi- 
losophy is objectified, must be the first and highest. In so far 
as the ideal is the higher potency of the real, it follows that the 
juristic faculty must precede the medical. But in regard to phi- 
losophy I maintain that there is no such faculty and can be none, 
the simple proof of which is, that that which is all cannot for 
that very reason be anything in particular. 

It is philosophy itself which becomes objective in the three 
positive sciences, but no one of them objectifies it in’its totality. 
Art alone is the true objectivity of philosophy as a whole, hence 
there could not be a philosophic art, but only a faculty of arts. 
But the arts can never be privileged or limited by an external 
power, nor by the State. Hence there can be only free organiza- 
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tions for art. In the older universities this was the meaning of 
what is now the so-called philosophic faculty, which was form- 
erly named collegium artium, and the members of which were 
called artists. This difference between the philosophical faculty 
and the others is preserved down to the present day, for the for- 
mer does not, like the latter, create privileged masters (doctores) 
who are at the same time subject to State duty, but it creates 
teachers (magistri) of the free arts. 

As a proof of the above assertion we may notice the fact that 
where philosophical faculties have not considered themselves in 
accordance with their first characteristic, free organizations [col- 
leges] for the promotion of art, and the special spirit of frater- 
nity prevailed in them, they became an object of general scorn 
and caricature, whereas their vocation entitled them to universal 
esteem. 

It is generally conceded that theology and jurisprudence have 
a positive side. It is more difficult to demonstrate the same of 
natural science. Nature is archetypal knowing that has become 
objective and is in repose, beginning and ending in itself; its law 
is finitude, as that of history is infinitude. Here therefore the 
historical element of knowing does not come into being in the 
objects of nature in and for itself, but issubjective. Nature acts 
always in its integrity and with evident necessity, and so faras a 
particular action or event as such is to be posited in nature, it 
must occur through the determination of the subject. Such a 
determining of nature to action, under certain conditions and to 
the exclusion of others, is what is called experiment. This gives 
a historical side to the science of nature, since it is an event 
caused, the witness of which is the one who caused it. Still nei- 
ther in this sense has natural science that external existence 
which, for instance, jurisprudence has, consequently it is reck- 
oned among the positive sciences only so far as the knowing be- 
comes an external and public duty, and this is the case only in 
medicine. 

We here have the whole body of the positive sciences in con- 
trast with philosophy, and the antagonism of absolute and his- 
torical knowing to its fullest extent. What has been said in pre- 
vious lectures of the treatment of all special departments of 
science in the spirit of the Totality, must now be subjected to the 
test of practicability, and its possibility justified accordingly. 
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“T AM THAT I AM:” 


An Interpretation and a Summary. 
By J. HutTcHIsoN STIRLING. 


I never was, nor will be, but I Am; 

And all that was, or will be, is but Me. 

Here is the mystery, and here the veil 

That never was by mortal man uplift. 

Attend !—there is, and that there is, is but 
The one necessity, the eternal must : 

Matter that, starred into itself, is Form, 

And Form that, struck, even as a crystal struck, 
Is matter. Scattered so, the grains are black 
And many, but the diamond is one 
Invisible. Transparent or opaque 

The spicula, according to its turn. 
Circumference and centre are but one; 

What is, must belly into meaning,—else 

Be blank nothing. Webs are the one of two 
That cross, and difference is identity. 

I see myself into the universe 

Eclipsing back to me. Within myself 

I am the rich solution of myself, 

Solvent and solvend both. Yea, J am one; 
But my own ratio fills me, which, secerned 
Apart from me, is no more me, but mine— 
The world !—even externality in play ! 

One absolute proportion is the whole, 

One sole relation, whose correlatives 

Are at once the multitudinous vast 

And unity,—finite and infinite,— 

Matter and mind,—the creature and his God. 
My act is object, as the shadow held 

In pulsiag of my diamond wheels. 

Tam—I am—I amthatI am. 

And you that come, you have my riches all 
In fee. But Externality is blind, 

Lawless in law. Be thou but me, and then 
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The steps are but the steps, slippery themselves 
And in themselves of no account. Enjoy 

Thou me, and let my will be thine alone. 

Herein is peace divine, and the great life 

That is the all : Shakespeare and Socrates, 
And poets old, prophets and saintly priests, 

The woods, the sea, the glory of the stars, 

Man and the life of man, in streets, in fields, 
Children and the woman by the hearth—Love ! 

Nor doubt but He, Jesus of Nazareth, 

Will make thee sweet in life, and in death mine. 
Come thou to me through Him! come thou in prayer— 
Come, when thy heart is weak and fails thee, Come! 
Brute is the world in externality, 

And blind, still stumbling in contingency ; 

But I, even I, am Lord: I will control 

The monstrous masses as they wheel, and check 
Them there, and smooth the pillow for thy head,— 
Make thou thyself but mine—but me—in Prayer ! 





OF THE DOGMATIC PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 


Translated from the German of Karl Friedrich Goeschel, by T. R. Vickror. 


Hitherto we have examined the historical traditional proofs 
for immortality, and have seen how they are developed from one 
another and follow one upon another. From step to step we 
have seen how they complete and fulfil, transform and penetrate 
the conception underlying them as a ground, and at the same 
time complete and perfect it and raise it toan adequateform. In 
order to point out in a word the progress of this proof, according 
to its growing content, it can be said that it advances from the 
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immortality of the human soul to immortality itself. For its 
way is this that it pursues the immortality of the human soul 
first in its objective and secondly in its subjective relation, until 
it finally, in the ontological proof, grasps the unity of both of 
the hitherto one-sided notions, and hence of the true idea itself. 
It is not without good reason that the immortality of the human 
soul, or the personal persistence of man without qualification is 
briefly named immortality, and under immortality everywhere 
nothing else is understood but the immortality of the human 
soul. For so much is already clear: that the conception of im- 
mortality applies only to self-consciousness, only to the per- 
son, and includes personality in itself, since everything else is 
indifferent to it; since personality consists even in this, to be 
other, to be also the non-self, hence in its nature change is an- 
nulled, and just for this reason it finds its general self-preserva- 
tion in phenomena that continually present new phases. Fur- 
ther discussions concerning the inner agreement of the proofs of 
immortality will be brought up further on. 

We have moreover seen how the proofs of immortality thus 
far presented correspond throughout to the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God, and how both spheres, member for member, are 
connected. 

In the first proof, God, like the soul, was objective, consequently 
he was inferred from, just as the duration of the soul is inferred 
from its simplicity. As the existence of God as opposed to the 
contingent existence of the world, reveals itself in its necessity, 
80 also the necessity of its persistence is revealed also in the 
contingent existence of the soul; the soul cannot be destroyed. 
Again, in the second proof, God like the soul was subject, conse- 
quently it, as the principle determining things according to a 
purpose, is the absolute reason, the soul as determined to this infi- 
nite purpose, is the created reason, which, as such, as reflected- 
into-self, is infinite, since an internality is attained by it in the 
form of reason. In the third proof, God like the soul is the true 
ideal itself; God the creating, the soul the created; existence 
and internality is apprehended in it, hence it is actual, and in 
consequence this ‘eality is imperishable. It is so nevertheless 
with this difference, that God is actual, while on the contrary, 
the finite spirit becomes actual, that is, it persists. With God is 
the eternal now, with man the becoming, that is, the future. 

With the accession of power the soul becomes a being, more 
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definitely an objective somewhat, and external being is ascribed 
to the soul as persisting. Upon this already rests the first, im- 
mediate, yet crude notion, which conceives the soul as a thing, 
as an external individual, like a stone which one picks up in or- 
der to examine its properties. With this, however, the further 
stages in the development of the proof already mentioned are not 
excluded. 

In like manner in the second proof, with the accession of Rea- 
son, a subjective internal being with progressive development is 
ascribed to the soul. This is itself a progress in the more defi- 
nite knowledge of the soul, but this internality is, as yet, only 
the antithesis of an objective world. Since it always refers to 
the future, it belongs to the sensuous phase of thought, although 
the imagination struggles with the forces of externality because 
it feels itself hampered by it. In the third proof, finally the soul 
attains to its actuality through an insight into its nature, hence 
to the true character of its persistence ; but this truth is yet so 
far only a foruial one, inasmuch as thought as yet only infers its 
existence, and its complete actuality. And furthermore this 
proof does not belong here, inasmuch as the unity of thought 
and being upon which the proof rests is first a mere assumption, 
just as also the unity of the soul and of life itself, upon which 
actuality depends, is a mere assumption in this proof. 

Hitherto the complete resemblance of the theological and psy- 
chological processes of proof have also verified themselves from 
step to step. But now a difference between these proofs pre- 
sents itself. It is evident that there can be no question of the 
difference between the objects of these proofs, for this is acknowl- 
edged from the beginning. Without this real difference we 
could not speak of their resemblance. But there is also in the 
development of the proofs themselves, more than one difference 
to be pointed out. 

The first difference is this, that the theological proof conducts 
us to God’s existence, and infers the existence of an absolnte 
spirit. On the other hand, in the psychological province, the ex- 
istence of a finite spirit is the fact from which we start, and upon 
which we base our argument to prove the eternal duration of this 
existence. It is evident therefore, that the premises from which 
we start and the conclusion at which we arrive, are different in 
the two proofe. But this difference vanishes if we leave words 
and take up the consideration of the subject itself. As regards 
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the starting point, it is properly the existence of God, his exter- 
nal existence in the world, from which the two first theological 
proofs start; otherwise it would be impossible to reach the di- 
vine existence. The existence of God is his external being, but 
he according to his nature is notexternal. The existence of God 
is consequently in this externality nothing else than the antithe- 
sis of absolute spirit, that is to say, the world, whose existence 
was the premise from which we started. As regards the conclu- 
sion or the goal of the theological proof, it is, properly speaking, 
not the existence, but the actuality of God. From his existence, 
from his externalization, which is the world, inferences are made 
to his absolute reality, to the actuality—the idea. 

So also in the psychological scope. From the immediate ex- 
istence of the soul, in which the soul itself is not yet developed 
into identity with itself, its truth and actuality are deduced, in 
which the soul at last becomes identified with itself, or at 
least from step to step seeks to become like itself, [i.e., 
to realize its ideal self]. This reality of the soul is 
expressed as becoming, hence as persistence or as immortal- 
ity. Without this persistence, which first of all is posited 
in the future, the actuality of the soul is not thinkable, for actu- 
ality is precisely this, not only to be now, but to be [in all time}. 
Herein the first seeming difference is again cancelled. 

The second difference consists in this, that the third proof, in 
so far as it relates to God, from the conception of God, in so far 
as it on the contrary points towards the immortality of the soul, 
does not arise from the conception of the soul but from the con- 
ception of persistence. But it does not remain here as differ- 
ent; for, in the first case, it is really the conception of ab- 
solute spirit, to whose perfection existence belongs; and in the 
second place, it is the conception of finite spirit for whose per- 
fection infinite persistence is required. Therefore in the capac- 
ity for improvement there lies also the necessity of persistence 
in such a manner in the finite spirit that it cannot think the con- 
trary, as it cannot exist. With this the second difference is also 
removed. 

A third difference could be found in this, that the discussions 
about the essence and qualities of the soul, precede the proofs for 
the immortality of the human soul, while the discussions about 
the being and attributes of the first cause in his existence seem 
to follow the proof for the existence of God. 
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The objective immateriality (simplicity, indivisibility), the sub- 
jective infinitude of the soul, and the conception of persistence 
are there first established, in order that persistence may be de- 
duced from it. Here first, on the contrary, existence seems to 
be proved, before we can further deduce from it Omnipotence, 
Wisdom and Love. But we need to examine seriously the if 
and the how, or the that and the what, to separate existence and 
its attributes, in order to convince ourselves of its insepara- 
bleness. One inquiry presupposes the other, and goes hand in 
hand with it. The third difference vanishes also herewith 
without further discussion. 

We shall further on be able more definitely to enter upon the 
investigation which concerns the discussion of the divine being, 
in order to compare more accurately also the phases in the 
proofs for the divine being with those for human immortality 
developing themselves differently to the same end. 

So much for the present about the internal affinity of both 
series of proof. The further consideration of these and of the 
arrangement of individual, separate proofs, is postponed for the 
present. 

On the contrary it is now asked whether and in how far with 
the three previously considered proofs for immortality as laid 
down in the history of thought, the whole realm of proof on this 
subject is exhausted in this, or whether there are more proofs to 
be found: whether thought in so far as the same consists of 
proofs, has with this been exhausted, or whether yet other modes 
of proof are accessible. 

The historical proof has already been mentioned in the intro- 
duction, hence it is here excluded. We shall later consider its 
proper position. 

Aside from this we have already seen that the many proofs in 
the third have one origin. In the third all were transfigured to- 
gether. Herewith multiplicity is finally disposed of. We cannot 
yet exactly see which way is left after the soul has been consid- 
éred in two aspects, and finally from its total idea—in order to 
attain to the conviction of its persistence. 

We have also moreover further seen that within each sphere of 
proof definite steps [develope themselves from one another, to 
which yet an indefinite multitude of different modes of view and 
inferences are joined. Add to this, that within the same proofs 
not only their different stages but also the different proofs join 
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and intermingle, and by this the number of proofs is still in- 
creased, until finally a countless multitude of the most different 
views arise, regarding which it may be said, that they conflict 
among themselves without final disentanglement, clearing up, 
and unification. 

It would be even as instructive as it is interesting to hunt up 
and examine the whole literature of this discipline in ancient 
and modern times in consecutive order, to the end that we might 
discover the confirmation of what has been said, in most won- 
derful colorings. It lies also in the immediate human interest of 
the doctrine that its literature is broader and more copious than 
any other. Up to the latest times, popular philosophy has 
poured into it all her fancies, opinions, purposes, feelings and 
convictions. Greek philosophy, especially that of Plato and Ar- 
istotle, had already attained such extension in the Neo-Platonic 
and Scholastic, as well as in modern philosophy, particularly 
that of Descartes and Spinoza, and that of the following centu- 
Ties, that it scarcely availed to subordinate its material and to 
retain the widening stream in its channel. However, the sphere 
of proof itself is completely exhausted in the three branches be- 
fore mentioned. 

Thus Marsilius Ficinus, in the fifth book of his Platonic The- 
ology, enumerates fifteen grounds for immortality, and again in 
the seventh book ten grounds for the immateriality of the hu- 
man soul, from which again immortality is derived. To these 
fifteen proofs the most important of the first sphere of proofs 
belong: 

(The soul) Anima (1) per se movetur et in circulum, (2) stat 
per substantiam—manet licet moveatur,—(3) materi dominatur, 
(4) est a materia libera, (5) individua, (6) esse suum habet in sua 
essentia, (7) esse proprium habet et nunquam a sua forma disce- 
dit, (8) sibi per se convenit esse, nam quod sibi heret per se, non 
separatur a se ipso, (9) non componitur ex aliqua potentia, in 
quam possit resolvi, (10) non habet in se potentiam ad non esse. 

But these judgments extend over, in part, to the higher spheres, 
for example, the tenth into the third: it is generally more easy in 
most propositions to reduce all distinctions to the dead level of 
tautology than to define properly the difference. As the soul 
per se est, stat, movetur, so is it also (11) per se vita, with which 
the idea of the soul itself approaches the second cycle of proof: 
here belong also more or less the further characteristics, as (12) 
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heret divinis, (13) per se refertur ad Deum (14) esse a Deo 
accipit sine medio, by which the system of Creationism of the 
soul is acknowledged against Traducianism. On the contrary, it 
belongs to the third sphere of proof, if it is stated as follows: 
(15) vita prestantior est corpore, (for it is added to it): corpus 
ipsum nunquam desinit esse corpus, quanto minus vita, quae est 
per se? The self-less remains what it is, h>w much more the 
. self? So also Raymond of Sabund in his aatural theology, 
(tit. 207), finds five grounds for the immortality of the human 
soul, but he himself reduces them to three relations. By com- 
paring man to other creatures, in reference to others, in relation 
to the external world, the soul is nothing else but simple: this is 
one. By comparing man to God, according to its divine charac- 
teristic, the soul is immortal, (1) because the soul can be under 
obligation to the immortal and infinite God, (2) because to God 
alone glory, to man usefulness; the human soul is the casket, in 
which God glorifies himself, and (3) from the nature of liberty, 
which requires recompense: this is the second. By comparing 
man to himself, in relation to himself, is the soul immortal, be- 
cause persistence is inherent in it, for a thing lasts as long as its 
function: this means, speculatively expressed, nothing else than 
that self-consciousness and God-consciousness as a unity (not 
sameness) essentially dwells in the soul; this is the third. From 
this likewise the position and consequent order of these three re- 
lations are justified, in which we consequently again recognize 
our three proofs in the previously considered succession. In 
general we may say, besides, of such categories of relation, that 
they lack not only the adequate categories of thinking, but 
also the characteristic categories of being, hence they, limited 
to the category of relation, come into an uncertain fluctuation, 
and cannot take up into themselves their chosen content. 

So much the more important however are the discussions in 
the patristic and scholastic philosophy concerning the cardinal 
question, whether the soul is vitality or vitalized, that is, whether 
th. soul is life itself or the effect of life, and in how far it could 
be life itself although created. These discussions are important, 
since the immortality of the soul rests upon them. So says St. 
Ambrose (Specul. Naturale, lib. 24, c. 14), and St. Vincent re- 
peats it in connection with the opposing grounds. 

The soul is incapable of death, since it is life, and through this 
is the contrary of death. The soul is the life of the body and its 
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own life, nor is it susceptible of death, just as heat cannot per- 
mit snow, nor light darkness. But just for this reason it is 
asked, whether the soul is independent life: the discussions on 
this touch throughout all three spheres of proof. In the 
first stage, independence is maintained as objective simplicity ; in 
the second this abstraction is denied and the soul subsists only 
through its relation to God, until finally in the third stage both 
moments grow together into a concrete unity, and the independ- 
ent persistence mediates itself as constantly progressive creation. 

Everywhere we are led back to this triplicity of proof. The 
triplicity is this, in which the infinite multiplicity completes 
itself; in which the difference in the two is made clear, that is, 
the infinite multiplicity is once for all overcome, and is hence me- 
diated toa unity. Also the history of thought appears to us to 
point to no fourth proof. 

It need not be regarded as inappropriate here, to consult 
poetry also, for poetry is the mirror in which all thoughts 
of the time concenter and are reflected, and as rays of light, 
break up into the manifold. The proper object of poetry is 
man in all his relations and circumstances. The immortality 
of man has more than once been the particular subject of 
didactic poems. Italy has her Palearius in Latin; England 
has her Browne in Latin (Isaak Hawkins Browne) and her 
Sir John Davies in English. France has her Polignac in Latin 
and her Delille in French. Nor has Germany remained silent. 

Palearius found his death in fire at the stake, and his. 
immortality in his poem. As Lucretius’ Ode to Nature closes 
the olden time, so the poem of Aonius Palearius closes medieval 
times. In him we can see, as in @ mirror, the various proofs 
passing in panoramic view before us. In the first book the exis- 
tence of the eternal Godhead in his trinity is shown, for upon the 
eternity of God depends the immortality of man, since human 
personality depends upon absolute personality. The second book 
makes clear the distinction between soul and mind [anima and 
mens]. We see the mind increase and diminish with the body ; 
but the soul persists amid the change. The soul. power is 
the same in youth and age, always and everywhere distributing 
itself through the whole body, uothing is mixed, nothing is con- 
creted from the elements. 

The soul is the reflection-into-itself; consequently externality 
is removed. ‘“ Returning again and again, she measures her cir- 
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cle or orbit; capable of cognizing God, the eternal, she lives a 
God-like life, repeating in herself color, and form, and features.” 
She affirms her difference from the body, as well as her dominion 
over it: ‘‘ We see how the soul rules over the entire body.” Yea, 
she is mightiest when she frees herself from the body! 

“Do you not see that the more the soul frees herself from the 
body, the more mightily she prevails? And as she mounts the 
ether to the upper world without a leader, she trusts in herself, 
and breaks to pieces the fetters of the body and the dark 
prison. 

She is nothing whatever external, and hence cannot go out into 
anything external. She cannot lose herself. “Tell me, whither 
does the soul then go, and whither does she depart when she ex- 
pires ?” 

She can see what no eye sees, i. e., she can think, conceive, 
comprehend the universal. 

“Do you not also see what the perception of things signifies?” 
She can even comprehend the contradictory. “Add to this also 
that what are in constant strife among themselves have not the 
power to strive against the soul: what one calls cold and the 
other hot, she presently comprehends both in one.” 

The soul can comprehend the infinite: ‘“ Howcould that which 
grasps and measures the infinite, be finite and go to ruin in death?” 

The soul can enter everything, permeate everything: ‘“ Yea, 
she forms herself, and expresses herself in every form, and as 
the father of all things, she permeates all things.” 

To this is to be added her longing after imperishability. “For 
such longing is not inserted in vain in human desire.” Therefore 
nothing could be so wretched as the highest work of creation, if 
she should nevertheless be destined to dissolution. 

“Alas! if the last glimmer of life despoils everything, how un- 
happy would mankind be! It would be cruel injustice, not a 
sweet nourisher, but spiteful fatality.” 

But her infinite speed is also a warrant for her infinity, through 
which she is able at once to wander through all time and space: 
What is quicker than thought? 

“The soul wanders through all pathways, she investigates 
everything, she measures everything in her flight, much quicker 
than a swift current of air. See! now she hastens to the shores 
where the sun sinks into the ocean, now to the treasures and peo- 
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ples of the East. She wanders through all lands and the track- 
less wastes of the sea, through the air and the skies.” 

The soul penetrates the future, since the future belongs to her. 

“The power is not mortal which is thus able to know the fu- 
ture.” 

The last is also this,—and of this the third book treats—that 
the future as righteousness, for the restoration of justice, with 
which this life closes as with a discord, is demanded in a manner 
that cannot be refused. 

‘“* What is determined to him as wages certainly awaits this in 
the fixed order of certain penalty. This is justice, as God 
the requiter administers it. For rignt as it is here adminis- 
tered by men, does not fully satisfy justice.” 

This is the principal content of'a poem now no longer read 
| Palearius : ‘Three books on Immortality of the Soul’’|. It begins 
with the power of simple self-consciousness, which in every as- 
pect it endeavors to make harmonize with the religious conscious- 
ness, upon which the universal belief of mankind in persist- 
ence rests. It contains consequently a series of energetic 
pictures, which for the most part in sensuous expressions wit- 
ness for the supersensuousness or immateriality of the soul, but 
also otherwise do not overleap the limits of the already devel- 
oped spheres of proof. 


In the same vein, but really in narrower limits does Polig- 
nac’s Anti-Lucretius move. In the fifth book upon immortality 
he comes to confute Lucretius, Spinoza and Locke. The Carte- 
sian philosophy is here rendered in verse. The proofs themselves 
rest upon the dualism to which Descartes had found the solution. 
Body and soul are in such manner separated that their connec- 
tion is only to be explained by the continual influence of God. 

“What bond unites natures so unlike.” 

This corresponds to occasionalism. ‘ Surely it is the Godhead 
himself who has united the soul with the body, otherwise they 
could not in any way be united.” 

The grounds of these proofs belong to the sphere of the first 
and second proofs. The poet collects them finally, when he 
prepares to disclose the mystery of the connection between 
soul and body. 

“Great things this song unfolds. And if I do not err the proofs 
‘until now are three. One is that the soul alone is able to move 
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the body. Then it follows that the souls of men are not woven 
of parts, that their nature is indissoluble, and that they live for- 
ever. Finally, whatever the will plans and does, this is done 
with the perfect freedom of themind. Matter does not coerce the 
union, nor with oppressing weight of fate does the dark power of 
nature, but the mind freely takes up or deserts the object of its ap- 
plication. Therefore so long as the body with its organs cleaves to 
the spirit, the soul can merit wages and earn punishment, and at 
the end of the ceurse of the fleeting years of life, the pure and 
perfectly just await an endless life.” 


But of still weightier import is the Latin poem of Izaak Hawk- 
ins Browne. It is important on account of its content, since it 
brings together in relation to the immortality of the soul all the 
rays of philosophy from more than a thousand years of its his- 
tory, and seizes the individual moments of proof with freshness 
and vivacity. It is also important on account of the time in 
which it was written, which had to grapple with the most boldly 
expressed doubt,for it was contemporary with Bolingbroke (+1751) 
and Hume (+1776) [‘*Essays on Suicide and Immortality”]. 
Against the former the poet defends in a lengthy Latin poem the 
personality of absolute spirit and the immortality of finite 
spirit. The son after the death of his father has communicated 
to us a portion of this apology. But the poem on immortality 
lies completely before us. It begins in the most vital part with 
the question, from which all the branches of the moral proofs of 
immortality are developed. They are such questions as al- 
ready have their answer in themselves: “ What end does such 
a seed of the divine mind serve, if it cannot grow and bear the 
fruit which exists as a germ within it?” 

This proof is seized in its profundity. And in what else does 
the deeper ground and the content of immortality consist, in what 
else does the intensity and the intention of the personal persist- 
ence of the finite spirit consist than in reminiscence which 
points not only backwards but also forwards? The middle state 
in which the soul finds itself, the position between its past and 
its future, or rather not the middle state, but the interval which 
separates it from its origin and its destination, is a condition 
which is not adequate to its ideal. 

“But so long as life lasts, (we call it life if it is concealed in the 
dark shell of the body) the living power of the spirit is benumbed, 
and cannot expand the wings freely for its upward flight. Yet 
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many vestiges of its origin remain. For whence otherwise orig- 
inates reminiscence? Does not the mind arrange everything in one 
so skillfully and lay it aside again for a purpose ?” 

This reminiscence is the chief power of spirit: but the same 
spirit is inevery line of the anti-Lucretian verses in all its force, in 
allits works, in all its aims and manifestations brought forward to 
testify that here is more than nature in all her glory. This of 
itself leads back into the content of the first proof. 

“And whence is the miracle of spirit? Does not power dwell 
in it free and independent, elevated above all intermixture with 
matter? He is yet conscious of himself, wills, wills not, hates 
and loves, fears and hopes, and enjoys himself and is afflicted by 
his own inner power, for to thought the body is always subser- 
vient.” 

But the more the superiority and dominion of the mind is evi- 
dent and is reflected in illustrious individual examples, the more 
closely does it approach the historical proof for immortality. 

“Who does not feel in his innermost being that in his death 
something of himself survives? It is an inward testimony. Of 
this all antiquity testifies. The public voice proclaims it. No 
people are plunged into darkness so profound that they do not look 
beyond the grave in expectation of a future.” Thus widely the 
powers of the world to come operate. 

Among other things are also the Egyptian pyramids. ‘“ Imper- 
ishable stand the colossal pyramids.” Not less the mummies 
with all manner of embalming and picturing. “Upon the mum- 
my is traced the likeness of the living. So deep inborn in each 
is the hope, so firm is the trust that after the dissolution in death 
our better part persists. which no natural force can overcome, 
no tooth of time destroy.” And funeral services of all descrip- 
tions. ‘“ What do funeral obsequies mean? What is the sig- 
nificance of the anxious care over the dead and the elabo- 
rate structure of the sepulchre?” if they are not the expressive 
witness of universal belief in immortality, the speaking proof of 
immortality itself held forth ? 

But as this proof, on the one hand presses forward with the 
constraining force of a conviction, so, on the other hand, it has 
its difficulties. It is not everybody’s affair. . Its difficulty lies in 
its sensuousness, in externality or materiality, from which we are 
unable to separate ourselves. Nevertheless the universal author- 
ity of conviction, the forcing to a faith in persistence is yet 
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mightier; it overcomes all difficulties which the senses offer. 
Before faith will give up immortal life, she prefers to admit crude 
images of sense perception, with their fables of Orcus and Hades 
in order merely to maintain the concrete self. “Since it is so difficult 
for the soul to think herself as existing without the body, to sep- 
arate the mind from what is tangible, the childish thought of the 
people lends to it the form of the body.” 

So farthe poem. Now it appeals to Socrates, particularly to 
the conversation of the Grecian sage before his death, for thence 
all the proofs accessible to human reason are taken. But now 
also the poet has recourse to the light of revelation, which like 
sunrise on the heights illumines all darkness, overcomes all doubt. 
Yet this light was previously announced in the wonderful proph- 
ecies of the Roman poet Virgil. Yet these prophecies them- 
selves are looked upon as rays cast back from that light, which 
have astonished many centuries! Of this the poem treats, mov- 
ing on in Virgilian verse. 

“ The fullness of time now brings to us what we long to see, 
help from above and the advent of God.” 

With the mentioned light of revelation however, the grasp of 
human reason is only still more required and empowered to de- 
velop light from light, and to develop itself in the light. 

“Therefore we despise not the aid which reason affords us.” 

The way which thought takes, if it advances from step to step, 
leads just as well to the connection of the soul with the body, 
which is not to be ignored, as to the separation of the 
soul from the body, to the independence of the soul from the body 
in this separation. For however inward also the connection is, 
namely the bond between the soul and the body, yet the duration 
of the soul in itself, the connection with itself, is more secure, 
namely, indissoluble. 

“ Hence it is not to be denied that the spirit unites itself with 
the body in many ways; this is the characteristic of the recipro- 
cal bond. But also the spirit which is far removed from na- 
ture, shows itself not identical with it, though nature often 
proves itself sprung from a divine stock.” 

This superiority and freedom of the mind unfolds itself in the 
final weakness of the body. The overcoming life of the soul 
often raises itself most conspicuously in the moment of death. 

“Tf inthe approach of death, the members grow stiff, there 
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the lightning of the spirit raises iteclf higher: full of God the 
soul shines forth.” 

In the second book of this remarkable poem the moral proof 
especially is more particularly carried out. The various sides of 
this proof are examined: the objections to it areanswered. And 
as in all times morality itself has declared against the moral 
proof, so here it is opposed to it. It does this daily in trite forms 
of expression. 

“But you complain that he is moved by the hope of reward, 
not by love for the good, nor by a sense, for the right and the 
truth holds to duty. For his virtue is sordid who does right that 
he may receive a reward after death.” 

To this indomitable pride of duty which glories in its disinter- 
estedness and simultaneously is wrapped up in its own self- 
praise, the answer is easily given. It touches at once the third 
proof. 

“So be it! Yet he would be bad, who does not cling to this, 
who does not hold fast in view the goal which his vocation pre- 
scribes for him, who from his innermost longing raised above the 
earthly, does not soar up in intense desire to behold the everlas- 
ting beauty.” 

It is so easy to comprehend that not the purpose, but the kind 
of purpose, not the reward in itself but the sordid view of it, 
can pervert virtue unto her opposite. Virtue consists in this, 
that a man follows his heavenly calling. But if ethics will de- 
clare him only to be good and virtuous, who follows no other end, 
and demands no other reward than to end self-less, so be it! No- 
thing further follows from it than that our moral objector need 
not give himself such immaculate and virtuous airs, and on ac- 
count of this, hope also deliverance from the body of this death, 
in order to see God and to enjoy God, for the reward is like the 
vocation, no other than to see God as Le is. 

Finally all proofs are collected for a better survey. “He who 
is able to think purely and to will, this spirit is not woven out of 
earthly material, but is something-for-itself, independent, immor- 
tal. ‘But God could extinguishit? So be it! God could do it, 
he could do it if it were the divine will, but he wills it not. For 
verily the’ power of cognition, which comprehends so many’ 
things, which reaches out beyond this life, verily the thirst of the 
eternal, which the earthly never can sate, and the desire of our 
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soul which deeply moves within us, aspiring after the perfect, are 
not in vain.” 

So much from the well-nigh forgotten poems of the past. We 
have in this found in the mirror of poesy, exactly what expresses 
outwardly the inner content of philosophy. While philosophy 
has to struggle with the contrast between the inner and the outer 
or between the soul and the body, to know it in its necessity and 
to transform it into a unity, poetry on the other hand utters 
thoughts in mental pictures, and on the contrary reflects ideas into 
feelings, in order to do justice to the external and internal. 

They are the same notions and feelings which up to our times 
have transmitted themselves in the most varied forms, improved 
in manifold ways and connected with each other without adding 
any new content to it. 

Here is likewise opened the wide sea of popular philosophy, 
in which thought evermore goes to ruin, and through extension 
loses its proper nerve and germ. It is evident that we cannot 
follow this exercise farther into detail. It is nevertheless impor- 
tant to mention Mendelssohn who in his Phedo sought to unite 
the metaphysical and moral proof for reciprocal support. This 
Phedo of Mendelssohn since 1767 has maintained a lasting and 
wide-spread fame. During this time it has been more convenient 
and more accessible than the Platonic Phedo. It seems as if no 
anti-Phedo, no Critique of Pure Reason would be able to displace 
it, for it has in its content an invisible ally which contends for it. 
Also more recently many have followed it. And so it happens 
that in one time, where on the one side the understanding through 
the defeat of its dogmatic process, on the other side the rich 
content of faith in the first form of its immediateness, the credo 
itself had lost its credit, where it was neither awakened on ac- 
count of a deeper speculative founding nor on account of a liv- 
ing mystical mode of comprehension, all three proofs in their ac- 
cessible stages according to the manner of cultivated feelings 
have been connected with each other. For feeling faithfully 
holds its power among men, even when all higher and more per- 
fect faculties of spirit rest as paralyzed. Of this union of 
intellectual proofs in the form of feeling, Tiedge’s Urania partic- 
ularly treats. This book was read as much inits time as Men- 
delssohn’s Pheedo, and since both books only touch the surface, 
they enjoyed a common popularity. In the same category, only 
with a more clearly marked determination, belong John Paul 
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Richter’s “Campaner-Thal” and “Selina,” without mentioning his 
innumerable predecessors and followers. One more popular exper- 
iment succeeds another. Each one supposes that he has found 
something new, for each one has a different statement of the same 
proof, and each proof has different sides. 

Of late, Sir Humphrey Davy’s “Consolations in Travel,” or the 
“Last Days of a Philosopher,” have been translated into German. 
These “ Consolations” contain many historical and physiological 
observations, including meditations upon the Proteus Anguinus, 
upon respiration, and upon immortality. While these reflections 
seek to discover the secret of spirit which everywhere proclaims 
itself, they bring it nearer to feeling, which in the presence of all 
visible, inexorable perishableness, longs for the invisible and the 
enduring. 

Herewith at once seems to struggle forth at last out of the full- 
ness of feeling still another new content for an intellectual proof. 
This proof consists in this, that the invisible and unchangeable 
are deduced from the visible and transient, and this proof further 
rests upon negation, which also appertains to the changeable. 
But with this also this view goes over to the third proof and in 
its result to the first, which turns on the simplicity and invisibil- 
ity of the soul, and seeks to derive logically from these its un- 
changeableness in opposition to the changeableness of all visible 
things. This view, upon closer analysis, is seen to proceed 
from the two proof-spheres. 

Such combinations of different proofs are partly involuntary, 
partiy premeditated. But there lies in them this defect, that 
what there lacks in the individual proofs to produce conviction 
must be made up through the combination or completed through 
the feeling. Hence it also happens that, in order to cover the 
baldness of the understanding and to gain for it a content where it 
is lacking,one mixes everything with everything else and stirs them 
together in the most affecting manner. And yet in such commix- 
ture and confusion is expressed ‘not only the actual combination 
of individual proofs which mutually support each other, but also 
the deep longing of the human spirit, demanding the co-operation 
of all spiritual powers for its conviction, although sometimes one 
and sometimes the other prevails. 

On the other hand, in despair of all intellectual proofs, some 
have indeed wished to vindicate not only immediate faith, but 
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also natural feeling, as immediate certainty, and to give it the 
preference over all mediation, since the latter and the knowledge 
proceeding from it, seems to consist precisely in those proofs and 
to remain externally in these. As we find the existence of God 
elevated above all proof, the essence of God above all existence, 
so we also find the persistence of the personal subject immedi- 
ately certain, since the medium of proof is according to the view 
which it holds, and is not adequate to its task, and hence cannot 
answer to an inner conviction. 


In this we are now drawn to the last inquiry in this part of our 
work. It is asked whether the force of the proof does actually 
lie in the previously considered proofs for immortality. The 
. question has likewise been put in such a manner as to inquire 
whether the immortality of the humau soul can be demonstrated. 

So much have we already seen, that the agreement of thought 
and being lies at the bottom of all the proofs in their various 
shapes and applications; for these rest upon the laws of thought 
which are applied to the present and future being of the soul. 
This agreement is however as yet an unproved presupposition. 
The proofs rest consequently upon a ground which is not stead- 
fast, and itself is now wanting in inner justification. Hence the 
agreement of thought and being must first be proved, which is 
not possible in this method of proof, since each proof presuppo- 
ses this agreement, while the proof itself is realized only through 
thought [and not through being]. Or it must be able to vindi- 
cate the being of thought itself, or it must show thought and its 
persistence to be independent of being itself, or in fine the duality 
between being and thought must be cancelled. However within 
the sphere of this proof it has not yet been done, although we 
have made the speculative content as conspicuous as the same 
can now be made in its highest development. 

Hence so long as these proofs remain dogmatic proofs, that is, 
so long as they rest upon the dualism, and the agreement of both 
sides is only presupposed, so long as external demonstrations, 
they cannot produce any inner conviction. On that account one 
generally is understood to be in agreement with a dualistic stand- 
point. One says, “Our views are so and so, but who will give us 
a warranty that objective validity may also belong to them ?” And 
moreover whatever may be in this critical doubt, this much is 
evirent, that the dogmatic procedure itself demands it in ad- 
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vance, since it itself rests upon this dualism, and yet does not 
apply to it. Thus if, like every other external object, the soul be 
treated as a “thing,” ewistence will be ascribed to the soul just as 
it is imputed to every other thing; and to this external objective 
mental picture there is again applied a predicate which does not 
apply to a thing, but belongs only to the personal subject, viz. : 
simplicity, immateriality. Or the soul is comprehended as sub- 
ject, but to this subject is attributed as essential a property 
which does not belong to things, viz.: persistence, futurity. Or 
a subjective conception is applied to the soul, as if it were a 
thing. In all three cases, the process of a presupposed dualistic 
notion is not adequate and is not correspondent to the being of 
the soul itself. Nay, on the one hand, the whole conception of 
being in all its external dimensions seems indeed to correspond 
to the soul as to thought, in-so-far as the soul exists, although 
the very question is, whether the soul exists; but on the other 
hand, it is not at all satisfactory. Hvistence seems to belong to 
the soul, but its essence and cumpleteness do not consist in 
this. For the soul is essentially this: “to be for itself and not 
for another being [i. e., dependent on it], and therefore primarily 
it is never an object at all, still less a thing-in-itself.” (Schell- 
ing’s Philos. Writings, I., 224). 

In this the dogmatic process appears also again to be vindica- 
ted. For if both being and thought inhere in the soul in a unity, 
so it appears also to be fitting that the dogmatic psychology ap- 
plies to its object both determinations, since it not only deduces 
futurity from present existence, from outward objective being, but 
also from the nature of this existence, from the internality of be- 
ing. This only is wanting to the dogmatic procedure, (1) that 
it does not justify itself; (2), secondly, that its conclusions, its 
goal, does not elevate itself above the sphere of being itself, in- 
asmuch as it is seized simply as future being. The principal de- 
fect however is, that the relation between being and thought re- 
mains unexplained. From this it seems again to follow that the 
proofs heretofore considered, if they are speculatively compre- 
hended, lead to an actual knowledge and conviction, only that in 
being so comprehended they cease more and more to be dogmatic 
proofs. 








[390] 
WIGELIA : 
An Ode to M. W. C. 
By Wiriiam Extery CHannina. 


Thou fairy bush, of new delight, 

Rose-realm of blossom, Paradisean sight ! 

Oh, trivial looks the pen that flaunts of thee,— 
Shrub in thy lineage splendider than tree. 


And must I shred my praise 

Jn this loose—halting verse, delinquent, small ?— 
Call thee vile names, and faintly hope to raise 
Thy splendors, to thee all? 


Wigelia! breath of June,— 

The murmuring honey-bees, 

Dance on the red-and-white of thy bloom-seas, 
Child of some muse at ease,— 

Bouquet of radiance, Japan flings alone. 


And well I love the gray Bohemian tree, 
An olive-fount of spicery, 

So subtly wafts its orange thro’ the air, 
Floating like scents Floridian every where 
Bathing time’s Plymouth avenues of bliss, 
Like love’s soft stolen kiss. 


And thou, Forsythia! sparkling like the fall, 
Of sunshine conqueror, heaven’s pure light,— 

I cannot banish thee, thou flam’st so bright 

In thy Plutonian sculpture ;—thou wilt come 

In cooler hours, when he who has,—goes home ! 


And let the Purple Beech this merit share, 

Or Copper, rustling on the summer air, 

Pride of the vase; and we, our White Fringe love,. 
But sweet Wigelia! thou art throned above 

Thy lesser subjects,—for thou liv’st so brave, 

And mayst set forth the abundance that we crave. 





Wigelia. 


That tender heart! that deep, yet pleasing soul, 
A touch of trimness which these flowers recall, 
Who, to the many—much, to me—the all 

Of my dark, fading hope on life’s dim night, 
Pour for her, suave Wigelia, thy control ! 


Put forth some Alpine pinks, some Provence rose, 
Or China’s peony, or most that blows, 

Effective tints all lavishly induced, 

Still shall my rich Wigelia not abused, 

Meet more approval by the twinfold grace, 

That shinee in her expressive, tender face. 
Now,—as the kiss of June flits lightly past, 

Her cheek of rose uplifting fast, 

Then,—as the varying sea-breath, tones the air 
With ocean transports, that her green waves bear 
In amaranth salines on the burning shore, 
Sparkling with kelp and bubbling mosses bright, 
My fond Wigelia turns her Parian white, 

Her cheek of snow, transparent with delight! 

I know your wilding sprouts seem well to see ; 
Tis Culture, graves its signet, on the tree! 


That day in Paradise, when Eve mused straying, 
As on the lawns the lord of day was Maying, 
Stealing the new-fledged odor all alone 

(Young Adam sleepy on old nature’s throne), 
Rose-white on plots of green, 

Was dear Wigelia floating seen. 

Nothing so tempting in fate’s orchard grew, 
Save Eve’s pure vermeil cheek and snowy hue. 


Nothing in form, or colors, coinage told, 

Could there with thee presume. The high born snake, 
Pinching his dust, if set in gold, 

(Albeit a dreadful rake), 

Asked our grand mother to the courtly walk, 

Where sweet Wigelia blushed, and there held talk. 


It was too mean so to have tempted her! 
And yet perchance, thou wert the Apple famed? 
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Nor should that learned asp be wisely blamed, 
Who with thy charm sweetly could minister ; 
And if, O saint! the race has sinned thro’ thee, 
Wigelia !—the compliment’s a flattery ! 





THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN DARWINISM. 
A Oritical Representation of the Theory of Organic Development. 


By Edward von Hartmann; Berlin, 1875. Translated fromtheGerman by H. I. D’ARcy. 


[The Ideal and the Genealogical Relationship of Types,Continued] 


When minerals, which crystallize according to the monoclinic 
or triclinic system, are spoken of, no one doubts that each crystal 
obeys in its formation the laws that inhere in it, and yet no one 
dreams of a real genealogical development. But when the ani- 
mals of the radial and bilateral type are spoken of, a search is, 
at once, made for intermediate forms, which are regarded, not 
only as members of an ideal group, but as genealogical links, 
connecting one morphological type with another. And as, of 
course, there cannot be direct evidence of an actual transition 
from one form to another, we are cautioned as to our explanation 
of intermediate forms which actually exist, by a glance at the 
analogy presented by minerals ; and this caution is just as opera- 
tive when we are convinced of the general truth of the theory of 
descent. Again, the readiness with which such a transition 
might occur among such intermediate forms does not strengthen 
the argument; because if this were sufficient evidence of actual 
descent, we should be forced to maintain that the hyperbola is 
produced by the parabola, the parabola by the ellipse, and the 
ellipse by the circle or the straight line. The abundance of forms 
that closely resemble each other may be fairly regarded as the di- 
versified working of one deeply seated universal cause, as well as 
an evidence of the actual development of one from the other, and 
both views are equally sound whether the process takes place 
in space or in space and time. Thus the goldfish, for instance, 
varies a deep yellow color with every possible mixture of black, 
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so that a perfect graduation can be observed from pure golden 
yellow to full black; but it would be premature to regard this 
graduation as a genetic one, as even experience shows that all 
such variations can be produced in one generation from the same 
pair. 

But the above example, as should be borne in mind, refers only 
to varieties in which true genealogical development, to a certain 
extent, is attested by experience; and if the desired inference 
from the ease with which the ideal transition of intermediate 
forms can be conceived, to an actual genealogical connection, is, 
even here, obviously erroneous, surely double caution is neces- 
sary in our reasoning, when we consider the forms intermediate 
between the types of species or of orders, as in such cases exper- 
ience gives no assistance. Even if we were convinced, a priori, 
of the necessity of real genealogical connection, yet the interme- 
diate forms supplied by paleontology, though useful in filling up 
the lacune of systems, can never show that any given form, so 
supplied, has actually been a link of the supposed genealogical 
chain. Indeed, the sober advocates of the theory of descent have 
scarcely even viewed the question otherwise; but the Hotspurs of 
Darwinism continually demand of us to accept, at once, every 
proof of a series of ideally related forms as, eo ipso, sufficient 
evidence of a genealogical development in such series. As 
. against such pretensions the warning, just given, does not seem 
superfluous, although it should, by no means, be denied that with 
every discovery of an intermediate form, with every filling up of 
@ gap in the natural system, the probability of the théory of de- 
scent, in general, gains fresh strength, in so far as (on the suppos- 
ition of a different foundation for it), the difficulties occasioned 
by the great breaks in the descent are lessened and removed. 
This has been specially emphasized by me (Ph. d. Unb. 8ter. Ed., 
pp. 598-601 and pp. 587-590). 

Darwin, as is well known, utilizes, in his advocacy of the theo- 
ry of selection, the results of artificial breeding, in which human 
intelligence plays a leading part, and the results of which are, 
therefore, in a certain sense, to be characterized as human pro- 
ducts. Following this precedent, it will not be improper to exam- 
ine and compare human products in a wider sense, of course 
under the same condition as Darwin, viz: that the agency of hu- 
man intelligence is to be excluded from the strictly natural pro- 
cess. This consideration will at once serve to confirm the cau- 
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tion already derived from the glance at mineral types. If it is 
said, for instance, that the Gothic dome sprang from the Roman- 
tic, and the Romantic from the Basilica, and the Basilica from a 
kind of Roman market structure ; if, further, the most obviously 
intermediate forms are pointed out, yet no one will conclude 
therefrom that a particular cdifice of the Gothic style was pro- 
duced by an actual change of the curved into the pointed. Of 
course, there is here a development of one type out of another, 
but only in an ideal sense, and not through the physical action of 
existing structures. That is, a real genesis can be traced, not, 
however, as an external, but as a psychological genesis of thought 
and artistic ideals, of which the one temporarily emanates from 
the other. 

Now we should not suppose that this temporal genesis is to be 
found among the ideas that guide the processes of nature ; for, if 
there are such ideas, they must be regarded not as temporarily 
springing from one another, but as ever existent ; and the transi- 
tional forms among them can be intermediate only in a purely 
ideal sense. So long as the world was regarded as a Divine cre- 
ation (and in principles Darwin still looks from this standpoint 
of the nineteenth century), so long must this analogy drawn from 
human productions possess a peculiar force. But even when the 
absolute spirit is regarded as realizing, in the processes of natu- 
ral development, the immanent ideas of nature, it does not en- 
tirely lose its significance. This happens only when a purely 
mechanical view drives all ideas out of nature, and if we show 
the insufficiency of this view, for the explanation of the origin of 
species, we shall be forced to adopt the ideal one. The analogy 
of human productions, however, furnishes a valuable complement 
to that of the mineral types; for as the latter prove that in a nat- 
ural system an ideal relation of types is possible, without genea- 
logical relationship, and actually exists in nature, so the former 
introduce us to a domain where the relationships of concrete 
phenomena demonstrably spring from the ideal relationship of 
their types. And as the former warns us not to infer that the re- 
lationship found to exist in organic nature is the result solely of 
an identity of genealogical origin, so the latter demonstrates that 
the ideal relationship of types may as well be the precedent con- 
dition of the real genealogical connection, as of the similarity of 
concrete phenomena, without any genealogical agency. We, at 
least, learn from this that ideal and genealogical relationship can 
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exist side by side, and that it is entirely premature to seek to 
establish, from the proof of the latter, a ground for the denial of 
the former. Rather should we regard genealogical relationship 
as one of nature’s means for the creation of ideally related types, 
while that found in the mineral kingdom (resulting from the law 
of development inherent in the typical crystal-form) is another, 
and, besides this, perhaps others could be imagined. 

The weight of these considerations is increased when we re- 
member that, even in the domain of organic ‘nature, relationship 
is to be found among types, which does not proceed from a phy- 
sical change of one into the other. In a wider sense even the 
variations already alluded to might be here instanced, although, 
on the assumption of actual descent, the difficulty would lie not. 
in the resemblance but |in a difference, which, by reason of its. 
peculiar character, presents the appearance of a genealogical se- 
ries. It is, however, a more important and decisive fact that in 
the parts of the system more remote from each other, ideal rela- 
tionships present themselves which cannot possibly be referred 
to a common descent, because they are in every case developed 
in each type at a period later than that at which the latter have 
been thrown out from a common root. Darwin calls this resem- 
blance an analogous, as distinguished from a real, that is, a gen- 
ealogical one, as, for instance, the resemblance of the whale to 
the fish, and of the mouse to the shrew-mouse, and the similarity 
in the formation of the pollen between the orchidacee and the 
asclepias; and erroneously relies, in explanation, upon the prin- 
ciple of adaptation to similar conditions of life as a sufficient 
cause. Now, among apes, the gorilla resembles man most in his 
foot, the orang-outang resembles him most in his brain, and 
the Chimpanzee in his form; it would yet be entirely unwarrant- 
ed to maintain, from one of these resemblances, the descent of 
man from this or that species of ape. But, on the contrary, the 
existence among the different kinds of apes, of these resem- 
blances to man, would go to show that the common progenitor 
of apes and men did not possess these peculiarities, and that they 
were independently developed in the different types. We must, 
therefore, be very cautious in basing our assertion of a close gen- 
ealogical relationship upon special likenesses of types; for in- 
stance, Gegenbaur, though himself a follower of Darwin, shows 
the futility of the attempt to argue from the ideal relationship 
between the carpus of birds and that of crocodiles, that the form- 
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er proceeded from the latter ; and says on this point (Studies in the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, vol. 1, p. 39), 
‘‘Such relationships are to be found also between birds and other 
reptiles, without our being able to decide what resemblance jus- 
tifies the recognition of a close relationship.” Only on especially 
important likenesses should we rely; but what_is the limit at 
which a likeness becomes important enough to indicate a genea- 
logical connection ? 

It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that the genealogical 
trees presented by Darwin and his followers, vary according as 
relationship is made to depend upon this or that resemblance. 
But even this is to be borne in mind that if the most important 
resemblances were actually discovered and the genealogical tree 
truly represented, yet in every instance a host of less important 
resemblances which establish an ideal relationship would find no 
expression, a8 only genealogical relationships are there repre- 
sented. In other words, the genealogical tree cannot fully repre- 
sent all the ideal relations of the natural system, because the lat- 
ter are much more numerous and complicated than mere genea- 
logical relationship, which is necessarily limited to simple and 
direct connection. This fact can be expressed by saying that the 
linear representation of the simple genealogical tree is not a suf- 
ficient representation of the natural system, because it cannot 
represent complex and multiplied relationships. 

Such complex relationships exist where in a series of types the 
first has a common characteristic with the second, the second 
with the third, and so on to the last, which has a characteristic 
in common with the first. Under such circumstances it is very 
difficult to decide upon the best way of representing the natural 
system by a genealogical tree; and wide deviations from the 
truth, when so deciding, are excusable and almost unavoidable. 
But the task is even more difficult in the case of the more com- 
plex relationships in which those mentioned are merged when 
among the separate members of the series still other resem- 
blances are found. In appendix No. 5, Wigand treats in a most 
exhaustive manner of the very common snail, Neritina Virginea, 
and represents on page 412 the whole complex relationship of the 
fourteen principal types. Whether these types are to be regard- 
ed as varieties, according to W:gand, or whether, as some claim, 
other species are to be included in them, is to the advocate of 
the mutability of the human species entirely immaterial. It is, 
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in my view, clearly shown by this example that a multitude of 
types possess relationships far too complex to be represented or 
explained by the mere principle of the similarity of types by 
means of genealogical connection ; for every type is related not 
only to one, but to several ; indeed, most of the others, and this, 
not only in one, but in two or more points. Now this complex 
relationship is not represented by the ramification of the genea- 
logical tree, in which there is only one relationship. To do this 
would require a system as complex as that of the veins in a leaf 
or, better still, one using the third dimension also. The natural 
system is, in part, like a table with a twofold or a threefold index, 
where, according as we proceed upon one principle or another, the 
types arrange themselves in entirely different groups. The whole 
distinction between the classification in a natural system, and 
that in an artificial one is based upon this many-sidedness of ideal 
relationships, which is not even thereby fully shown. 

Genealogical development, as is obvious, can only be traced 
along one of these many lines of relationship, and it follows that 
all the other relationships must have been developed by some 
natural agency other than a genealogical one: that is, the resem- 
blance to be met with must have been independently developed 
in the different branches of the genealogical tree. And as this 
systematic relationship depends upon resemblance just as genea- 
logical relationship does, it is clear that even in the case of types 
of organic nature, simple relationship by no means justifies the 
assertion of genealogical connection, either by the immediate de- 
scent of one type from another, or by the descent of both from 
one already possessing the common feature. If the theory of se- 
lection could account for the morphological character of types, 
and the real question is now as to this character, we might think 
of perfecting, with the aid of such theory, the explanation of sys- 
tematic -elationships given by the theory of descent; but, since 
it cannet do this, as we shall see, we must come back to the inner 
development of organic life, according to law, by means of which 
are developed ideal types with inherent mutual relationships. 
Even genealogical development itself is included in this organic 
development, according to law, and serves it as one of nature’s 
means for the realization of ideas, beside which there are still 
other ways and means. 

The term “descent” is by no means a shibboleth by which all 
development according to law is excluded, and all the wonders of 
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systematic relationship fully explained, as the results of genealog- 
ical connection. So long as every attempt to explain the resem- 
blance of erganic types by the principle of descent was success- 
ful, we could refuse to recognize the force of analogies drawn 
from inorganie nature and from human productions; but now, 
since we acknowledge the insufficiency of this explanatory prin- 
«ciple, even for organic nature, we must cease to argue from an 
ideal relationship, as such, to a genealogical one. For, however 
seductive such a method may appear, it yet rests upon untenable 
grounds :* and if the theory of descent is to be established as 
even one of the agencies for the realization of nature’s ideas, and 
shown to be a justifiable hypothesis, still the defence of it must 
be derived from some other source than a reference to systematic 
relationships and the connection between these and the paleon- 
tological and embryological.t+ 

The true reasons which constitute the theory of descent an 
incontrovertible hypothesis, have been briefly given by me in my 
Phil. d. Unb. 8ter. Ed., p. 582. These are to be found in the sim- 
ple consequences of the two indisputable propositions : “Omne 
vivum ex ovo; omne ovum ex ovario.’”’ Even the advocates of 
the immediate origin of species by special acts of creation, can- 
not explain this creation, in connection with the totality of nature, 
in any other way than as the creation of an egg of the particular 
species in the ovary of another and, presumably, a nearly related 
species. Only so long as no one considered attentively the man- 
ner in which God had created the different species in the different 





*The perfectly true proposition, *‘similarity of descent causes similarity,’ 
cannot be converted into “similarity depends upon similarity of descent.’’ 
Wigand. ‘The Genealogy of Primitive Cells,” Braunschweig, 1872, p. 47. 


+It may be here incidentally remarked, that no argument from analogy 
can be derived from the genealogical relationship of languages of the same 
stock, in support of the genealogical relationship of specific types; for speech, 
like the song of birds, represents only one side of human instinct, but human 
beings whose languages are related, always belong to a branch of the same va- 
riety, and never to different species. Could such an argument be drawn from 
the genealogical development of languages to that of specific types, it would 
rather tend to show that a genealogical connection. was no more to be assumed 
between different species than between the different language-stocks. Of 
course such reasoning would be devoid of force; but this should suffice to 
show that it would be just as devoid of force if it were, accidentally, favorable 

the opposing view. Compare Wigand, pp. 358-364. 
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geological periods, could one be satisfied with the expression “im- 
mediate creation ;” we children of a new era have no choice as to 
accepting or rejecting the theory of descent; we must accept it, 
because we can no longer defend the wonders of creation in all 
its crudity, such as the fashioning out of clay, and the breathing 
in breath, etc. In the process of nature, the newly arising spe- 
cies must, so far as they differ from the primitive organization, 
just produced by original creation, be descended from parents, of 
course, in some degree different from them. Although, therefore, 
the descent of all organic types from antecedent ones is an una- 
voidable necessity, yet is it reasonable enough to suppose that an 
agency may be used for the realization of the ideal relationship 
of nature’s types, which is not exclusive of all others. Ideal re- 
lationship needs other ways and means for its realization beside 
genealogical relationship ; the latter does not, as the followers of 
Darwin believe, exclude the former, while acting in its stead, and 
is, indeed, contained in it as the species is in the genus. 
(To be Continued.) 





HEGEL’S RELATION TO HIS PHILOSOPHICAL CON- 
TEMPORARIES; SCHELLING, BAADER, KRAUSE, 
HERBART, SCHOPENHAUER. 


Translated from the German of Karl Rosenkranz,by Gro. S. Hat, 


To those who are accustomed to read in the histories of Ger- 
man literature that Hegel corrupted his native language by the 
use of an unpardonable jargon, it must seem absurd to represent 
him as a German classic writer. If literary reviewers had read 
even his educational addresses or his criticisms, they would have 
hesitated to express such opinions; but they have based their 
judgments only upon scraps which they have excerpted from 
some encyclopedia article, or often from an anthology, in or- 
der to frighten away the reader from the study of such an ab- 
struse corruptor of its language. In order to furnish grounds 
for the justness of the view here taken, determined as it is by 
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the study of his works individually, it becomes necessary to 
compare him with his philosophical co-workers. . 

From these we may omit Kant, Reinhold, Fichte and Jacobi, 
because the essential points of comparison with these have been 
already presented.* Of Kant itis necessary to remember only 
that he is the philosopher with whom Hegel stands in the closest 
relation, because he sought to bring Kant’s critical principles and 
results to positive fulfillment. 

Schelling, in his earliest philosophizing, found himself in a 
state of continuous transition and, although his successive utter- 
ances had very extraordinary effect, they lacked finished unity, 
on account of his progressive change of stand-point. After the 
publication of Hegel’s Phenomenology, a change took place 
which was unquestionably more sharply marked by the appear- 
ance of the logic. Schelling’s famous treatise on human freedom 
and subjects connected therewith, was the foundation of his new 
second system of philosophy. In this, two momenta appear, first, 
that which is called the rational philosophy, and second the philos- 
ophy of religion. The former which was to serve to the latter as an 
introduction, was the ideal substance of what he now negatively 
called philosophy—the science of reason in iis a priori conception, 
that is, a companion work to the Hegelian Logic. There was no 
lack of profound passages in it, but as a whole it has a hyper- 
critical tinge. Schelling’s mind did not here move with that cre- 
ative freedom which pervaded the treatises of his earlier years. 
He was constantly departing from his own thoughts and referring 
to the Pythagoreans, Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo-Platonists, to 
secure authority and support for his own assertions. He dis- 
guised ordinary categories in affected expressions; he called im- 
mediate being-‘‘das Wilde” (i. e., wild game); possibility is nam- 
ed “ being able to be,” (sein-kénnende); necessity “ not-possible- 
not-to-be,” (nicht-nicht-sein-kénnende): the idea the not-unthink- 
able, &c. He imitates Hegel’sdialectic, but conceals the imitation 
by calling the categories potencies which set themselves in op- 
posing tension as positive and negative. 

Although this rational philosophy is essentially concerned with 
the notion of being and its various forms, yet, as rational it can- 
not attain to the actual. Reason (itis said) must deal with the 





*Cf. “Hegel as German National Philosopher” republished from translations 
selected from the same work as the present chapter.—T7r. 
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quid, not with the quod—the knowledge of which latter should 
rest upon experience or upon faith. In the investigation of what 
is positive, or given, it must be granted all the determinations of 
negative philosophy, being, potentiality, unpotentiality, &c., ap- 
pear. 

Schelling offers us no distinct science. He does not say he will 
attempt to construct a philosophy of religion or a speculative 
theology, but turns to the history of religion to demonstrate there 
the history of the Absolute. He constructs a philosophy of my- 
thology and revelation full of grand conceptions and dazzling 
images. Schelling wishes neither a pantheistic God, who van- 
ishes in the phenomenal development of the Universe, nor a de- 
istic God, of whom no one can say how he is occupied. He re- 
quires an active God, who works with the terrible earnestness of 
eternity, to re-subdue the world, estranged from him by the ca- 
tastrophe of the fall, and to make himself again the Lord of 
being. Schelling’s God is a trinity, who by the development of 
religion, becomes explicitly what he is in himself (implicitly). 
Father, Son and Spirit are potences of the Godhead, which in the 
theogony unfolds itself in humanity, in order at last, after the 
subjection of all that is finite and evil, to exist as actual, absolute 
unity. Schelling’s God is a hero, who fights out the battle with 
the world, until he wins the final victory and receives the entire 
universe and the entire realm of mind and spirit into his now 
tranquil blessedness. 

Since for Schelling history is theogony, or the becoming of God 
in humanity, till he becomes all in all, it is manifest how he could. 
believe that he had raised the cousciousness of humanity to a 
higher stage, and turned a new leaf in its history. Although. 
heretics of the earlier Christian centuries had taught something 
like this, he surpassed them far in boldness of speculation and in. 
thorough elaboration of historical material. 

All this display of a sublime thinker fell short of the expected 
result, because it was not so much a real philosophy as a refine- 
ment of phantasy in which the presupposed and unattainable 
categories of a distorted metaphysics were to explain the facts of 
history, and these in turn to illustrate metaphysics. Thus a 
fruitless mingling of speculation and empiricism was produced,that. 
at first surprized and dazzled, but left no trace of the hoped and 
promised satisfaction. Facts were interpreted according to cate- 

XI—26 
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gories and were artificially arranged. No one longer doubts that 
Schelling’s representation of the Oriental religions belonged to a 
stand-point which has become antiquated for science—that of 
Creuzer. No one longer doubts that his apprehension was ex- 
tremely one-sided, resting upon that of the Chthonian [Infernal] 
deities. He had previously sought to make the deities of Samo- 
thrace the key of mythology. Now it was the myth of Per- 
sephone and the three Dionysii. The Uranian deities, and the 
genuine Hellenic myth of Prometheus, so intimately connected 
with it, were scarcely touched. The Jewish religion was pre- 
sented only in dim outline, chiefly to cause us to note that the 
principal passages of Messianic prophecy speak of the Messias 
in a past tense: ‘ Who hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows, and was scourged for our transgressions,” Sc. 
The Christology of the New Testament is collected with great 
industry from all the New Testament writings without distinc- 
tion, and quite without criticism. It leaves the ethic elements 
entirely aside, and follows out the cosmic relations of the per- 
sons of the Trinity and Lucifer. The result is barren and 
tedious—hecause it always explains the deepest references to 
God and man into the play of the positive and negative po- 
tences. As if, by such external quantitative determinations, 
processes of mind and spirit, their absolute disseverance and 
atonement, could be conceived. The unschooled reader is as- 
tonished to read that Christ has become B? , or something of that 
sort. He assumed in the background a profound mystery which he 
was incompetent to understand, but these potences are really 
only an expression of the absence of conception. 

After all our admiration of his gigantic endeavor (for here we 
must be just toward him) we cannot fail in the end to regard 
Schelling’s work as unsuccessful, and to rank Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of religion far higher, because it comes nearer the truth. 
Even the presentation which Hegel had given in the Phenome- 
nology of the religions of Nature,of Art, and of Revelation, was 
far superior to the artificial view of Schelling. His later works 
on the philosophy of religion are even yet unsurpassed for their 
congruity with historical fact, no less than by their clearness of 
thought. To realize this, one only need compare, e. g., Schelling’s 
presentation of Indian mythology with that which Hegel has 
given of the same in his critique of Humboldt’s Bhagavat Gita; 
or the development of the origin of evil which Hegel has given 
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in his philosophy of religion in the section entitled “ The King- 
dom of the Son,” with Schelling’s Satanology, in order to observe 
how much more precise, penetrating and distinct Hegel’s exposi- 
tion is. This Hegel himself closed with the consciousness of 
here having unveiled the deepest depth. 

Schelling comes near the same thing, but gets no further than 
the exegesis of mythical forms,—that Satan was worshiped by 
heretical sects as the brother of Christ, that he had fallen like 
lightning from heaven, &c., &c. 

Itis well known that immediately after Hegel’s death Schelling 
publicly criticized him very severely. He sought to degrade him 
to the rank of another Wolf, who knew how to produce only the 
mechanical work of the understanding, and to exalt himself to 
the position of another Leibnitz, whose thought had furnished 
material for the uncreative, work-a-day talent of this after-comer. 
We will not go further into this sad history, for it was possible 
only for a passionate rivalry so to misapprehend and disparage 
the author of the ‘“‘ Phenomenology.” Schelling loved to seem 
imposing. All that he produced must be new, original, path-find- 
ing, while Hegel forgot himself in his science, and was intent 
only on the knowledge of truth, without noise or display. 

After Schelling it is most fitting to consider the relation in 
which Hegel stood to Franz von Baader. Hoffmann has sought to 
show by extensive references that Baader was not a follower of 
Schelling, as he had often been called. We willingly admit that 
Baader’s was an independent mind, and even that Schelling had 
been much influenced by him. We will stand by Baader as Baa- 
der, and not trouble ourselves to inquire how he became what he 
was. A transient personal relation between Baader and Hegel 
had been formed, when the former returned from Koenigsberg 
through Berlin to Bavaria. Hegel himself referred to him in the 
preface of the second edition of his encyclopedia. He recog- 
nized the profundity of Baader’s knowledge, designated its kind 
and manner as gnosis, and intimated that he would gladly come 
into friendly relation with it, because the Notion might be recog- 
nized even in the obscure forms of representation. These forms 
themselves he declared inadequate for science, because they were 
too unstable and ambiguous, while stern demonstrating thought 
could not dispense with the purity and distinctness of the logical 
notion. 

As Baader derived his first principle from the writings of Ja- 
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cob Boehme, we can best see from the elaborate presentation 
which Hegel has given of Boehme in the History of Philosophy, 
how well he knew how to prize the speculative content of the 
Philosophus Teutonicus, while rejecting this presentation as unsci- 
entific and barbarous. The Belgian physician, van Gheert, pre- 
sented him with a Dutch edition of Boehme. Hegel expressed 
his thanks with manifest pleasure, but still expressed the same 
judgment. The romantic school over-estimated the theosophist 
of Goerlitz, because his seething fancy and his venturesome and 
picturesque expressions were so utterly opposed to the aridity of 
understanding shown in the pseudo-philosophy of the Helaircisse- 
ment. So far as Baader proposed the resurrection of Boehme’s 
philosophy as his own chief purpose, nothing can be said of a 
system which was peculiarly his. But so far as he undertook to 
translate Boehme into the culture of our own time, he showed 
his individuality by explaining, elaborating, broadening and en- 
riching. The fact that Boehme was a Protestant and Baader a 
Catholic caused a poorly concealed discrepancy which occasioned 
for the latter manifold processes of comparison. Here he found 
aid in the church fathers, the scholastic writers, the mystics, St. 
Martin, the philosophe inconnu of the French, and in poets. His 
thoughts almost constantly find their affinities among those of 
foreign writers. He appropriated much especially from the legit- 
imistic French school of De Maistre, Bonald, Ballanche, Xe. 
Baader could write a pithy style, which smacked somewhat of 
North German provincialism, but the innumerable citations of 
foreign authors, together with an excessive use of Latin and 
French expressions, gives his style a very motley appearance. 
In polemics, as notably in his Fermentis Cognitionis, he is often 
really witty. ‘The calm perfecting of a sequential and elaborated 
process of science, is not his way. He writes now a lecture, now 
a short essay, but can give a more comprehensive presentation 
only in the form of detached sentences and remarks, as, e. g., his 
theory of sacrifice. He loves to be striking, and to coquette with 
mystery, even in the titles of his minor writings: Of Lightning 
as the Father of Light; Of the Curse and Blessing of Creatures; 
Of Mind developed as Positive and Negative: Of the Founda- 
tion of Ethics upon Physics, &c. In his inmost thought he is di- 
alectic. He took great interest in Hegel’s construction of con- 
cepts, because, for a time at least, he compared it with the sa- 
cred Ternary of Boehme, to behold in all created things the im- 
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age of the creative trinity. He commonly disguised his dialectic 
under two concrete forms, viz.: the processes of nutrition and 
of generation. He writes of physical, intellectual, ethical and 
religious propagation and sustentation, and thereby arrives not 
infrequently at a really coarse materialism, (as in the doctrine of 
the transubstantiation of our body through the partaking of the 
Eucharist) and often at the very phantastic, baseless transcend- 
entalism of a spirit world, which supports the relations between 
God and man as agent and guide. The process of generation, to 
the various phases of which, like another Ruysbroek, he so of- 
ten reverts, is inherent in his theology, which develops the pro- 
cess of the self-production of God as genitor and genitus. 

-Baader was an anti-revolutionary philosopher. His politics 
aimed at a restoration of the aristocratic corporations of the nc- 
bility and clergy. As, under the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
proletariat made statesmen more and more uneasy, he thought to 
check the threatening anarchy of communistic principles by so- 
cial philosophy, and by a corporate organization of the fourth 
estate. He became accustomed, by reading French partizan jour- 
nals, to designate the doctrines of rationalism, materialism and 
popular sovereignty, &c., by the unhappy and abusive phrase, 
crimes of intelligence, and thus to impeach them before royalty, 
especially before the monarchs of Russia and of Prussia. <A re- 
formatory impulse was strong within him, which made him seek 
at least to separate the Romano-German church, as a national 
episcopacy, from the church of Rome. So the German Catholics 
may appeal to his pamphlet on this point as an authority. 

Since, as an author, Baader was disorderly and always fragmen- 
tary, it follows that almost everything can be found by searching 
through his works, at least in the negative form of criticism of 
other stand-points. It is precisely in the necessity of interpret- 
ing his aphorisms and of thinking them collectively as moments 
of a higher unity, that an explanation is found of that inspira- 
tion with which his followers cling to him, for they must exert 
themselves to obtain a symmetrical view of his effulgurations and 
¢an roam through a wide field of secondary relations. To these 
we must admit unhesitatingly that Baader contains a system of 

1. Theology. 

2. Physiology. 

3. Anthropology. 

We may go further and affirm that the systematic imperfection 
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ot detail in Baader’s speculations, has an advantage over a sys- 
tem finished on all sides, in expansive elasticity, which will ad- 
mit of greater productive freedom in reflection. With still bet- 
ter pretext, from a skeptical stand-point, all striving for system 
may be rejected as adogmatic complication. It would however 
be doing Baader injustice to object that he did not recognize the 
conception of system as necessary for absolute science. In his 
polemics, especially against those who are timid or lazy in think- 
ing, his consciousness of the organic totality of science is plainly 
apparent, though his adherence to it is only by slight intima- 
tions. In large cities are often found collections of antiquities 
where old arms, carvings in ivory, painted windows, golden chains 
and bracelets, statuettes, Chinese vases, &c., are piled confusedly 
together. Every article has by itself great value. The great 
diversity is charming, but at last produces weariness. Thus itis 
with Baader’s writings. They stimulate by their diversified 
charms, but do not satisfy because they do not lead to real sci- 
ence. Erdmann, a Hegelian, in his History of Modern Philoso- 
phy, has accomplished the colossal task of presenting Baader’s 
thoughts according to their intrinsic interconnection. This is the 
only attempt thus far made. Baader’s admirers, the brave, inde- 
fatigable Hoffmann at their head, supported by Lutterbach, Ham- 
serger, Schliiter and others, have sought in all directions, but 
none of them have worked out a distinct science which may serve 
as a touchstone of Baader’s principles. 

Is this accident? Scarcely, but it lies in the principles them- 
selves as a characteristic element, which makes a science impos- 
sible and impels to an abstruse mysticism. The superior criti- 
cism with which Hoffmann so brilliantly vindicates Baader’s 
achievements, may indeed be said to exhibit negatively the short 
comings and one-sidedness of others with great clearness, and to 
conclude every recension with the refrain that, in Baader’s philos- 
ophy, truth is more profoundly apprehended than in any other. 
What then hinders this pretended superiority from manifesting 
itself in a real science of logic, natural philosophy, psychology, 
morals, &c.? The limitation which has prevented this lies in 
Baader’s doctrine of the corruption of nature by evil. Jacob 
Boehme postulates the negative, wrath, division, separation, or 
whatever else it may be termed, in God himself, who eternally 
subdues the chaos of its opposing element to a Paradisian king- 
dom of joy. This view makes him interesting for Hegel, because 
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he borrowed from the allegorizing language of Boehme, from the 
wilderness of his phantasms, that which he esteemed for its spec- 
ulative content. Baader clung to and elaborated this mythic 
form in only one point, viz: the notion that nature had been orig- 
inally in God something quite different from its present empirical 
existence, and that the cause of this change lay in Evil. We 
cannot but approve when a man like Boehme believes that the 
virginity of nature was deflowered by the fall out of Eden, and 
that all that is wild, poisonous, rough, formless, or bitter, origi- 
nated with the phenomenal existence of nature. 

In the face of the natural science of to-day such notions can 
no longer be maintained. Without renouncing his claim to be 
scientific, Baader could only make them plausible by relapsing 
into a Manichean Pessimism. 

He assumed first a nature in God. This may be conceived, for 
nature can have its principle only in the Absolute; and this ex- 
pressed in philosophical terms means that nature itself is a form 
in which the Absolute manifests itself. The language of religion 
expresses this in the words, God made nature; but true nature, 
according to Baader, should be without time, space, or material- 
ity. We have no conception of such a spaceless, timeless, abso- 
lutely immaterial nature. It is a dogmatic fiction. In order to 
explain the existence of nature as known to us, Baader makes, 
in the second place, the hypothesis that the spirits created by 
God brought forth, by their selfishness, space, time, matter, and 
thus nature as it appears to us. Evil becomes the principle of 
matter. Nature, thus begotten, is yet in part divine, and is thus 
enjoyed by unfallen spirits in ethereal bodies, but it is in part 
corrupted and denaturalized by spirits of evil. Nature as pres- 
ent to us, is no longer res integra, but is, according to Baader, 
blighted. The gravity of matter, heat and cold, volcanoes and 
storms, parasitic plants and animals, certain small insects which 
plague men and animals, rapacious animals, disease, &c. All this 
is the product of Evil. God would never have created a nature 
with glaciers and deserts, and tornadoes, and thunder-storms, 
with serpents and carnivorous animals. These are the work of 
fallen spirits, Lucifer at their head. These, according to Baader, 
are allowed by the grace of God to serve rebellious spirits as an 
investing corporeity, to lighten their endurance of infernal tor- 
ment. Hence he says of the suicide: 

“‘ Here he stood hidden behind the thicket. 
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There he stands discovered and naked. 

How he has cheated himself.” |i. e., how foolish for the sui- 
cide in his pain to throw off the earthly covering which shielded 
him, though imperfectly, from the fire of hell]. 

Baader thus teaches on the one hand, quite rightly, that we 
should apprehend God not as devoid of nature, but as free from 
nature (i. €., as not conditioned by it), and he applies this distince- 
tion quite justly to man., The polemic which he develops from 
this point against abstract deism and spiritualism is perfectly jus- 
tified. But on the other hand he does not know how to get along 
with actual nature, because, although it exhibits traces of primi- 
tive divinity, it is essentially a caricature of divine Paradisial na- 
ture tinged with infernal elements. Like Schubert in “The Night 
Side of Nature,” Baader speaks often quite poetically of the veil 
of melancholy that is spread over all nature. This has been ad- 
mired and repeated without producing any distinct conceptions. 
The truth is that nature possesses all temperaments. She is not 
only melancholy but also sanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, as e. g., 
fishes are phlegmatic, amphibia melancholy, birds sanguine, and 
mammals choleric. Who will call the aspect of the starry heav- 
ens, the shining sun, the sparkling of its beams on the waves, or 
the diversified beauty of flowers, or the riot and swarming of an- 
imal life, with its abounding energy, melancholy? Nature trav- 
erses all these moods in the processes of the day and the year. 
In the waves that break foaming upon the rocks, in the thunder- 
storm, in the battle of colossal beasts she is heroic. Baader’s nat- 
ural philosophy becomes itself sickly with this doctrine of the 
morbidity of nature. Hegel is said to have remarked of the ani- 
mal world, on account of its steadfast self-externality, because it 
lacked the centre of a consciousness reposing on itself, that it 
was concrete pain, but he has treated nature as that in which di- 
vine reason manifested itself. Every diabolization of nature 
seeks refuge behind certain Bible texts, in order to find the sup- 
port of revealed authority, but it ignores the fact that Christ, 
earnestly as he requires us to lay violent hands upon nature in 
the interest of good morals, never asserts or implies that the 
body or even nature is an inadequate organ for the freedom of 
the spirit. The lilies of the field are to Him more beautiful than 
Solomon in all his glory. 

Where does the rational begin in nature, where does it cease? 
That which Baader calls the irrational, the anti-divine, the infer- 
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nal in nature is, when one speaks scientifically, so closely inter- 
twined with the rational that it cannot be separated from it; it is 
rather a rational element of it, as Carus among others has so ex- 
cellently shown. Natural science should not trouble itself with 
that Eudemonism which takes offence at nature because pain 
and death exist init. It should investigate the laws of nature, 
their interconnection, the gradual succession of natural organ- 
isms and have nothing else before its eye. If it has been often 
said in modern times that the scientific man should conduct his 
investigations atheistically, this has a reasonable interpreta- 
tion in the fact that the scientific man has only to do with the 
powers of nature when dealing with nature. The relation of 
nature to God belongs to Theology. The relation of nature to 
the will of man belongs to Ethics and history. If I admire the 
figure of a cone with its many properties, it may serve me with a 
bridge [metaphor] to elevate my thoughts to the conception of 
spirits which can think such a figure in their eternal thoughts. 
But in the mathematical consideration of a cone, I have nothing 
to do with pathos, for with it I should destroy the purity and ac- 
curacy of the scientific apprehension. 

Baader’s entire science of nature is corrupted through his the- 
ology. God should be emancipated, according to Baader, from 
what may as evil be unpleasant to us, and therefore it is imputed 
to fallen spirits, whose selfishness has produced the diabolical 
miracle of the creation of so miserable a world. Here Baader 
harmonizes perfectly with Schopenhauer, who had gone so far as 
to look upon nature as merely a piece of botch-work. 

Baader speaks often in an edifying manner of the transfigura- 
tion of nature, and is liberal in his use of fancies of eschatology. 
The only transfiguration of nature which we can comprehend is 
the correct cultivation of the same, and the influence of the ethical 
purity of our will upon our organism. The purity and goodness 
of the soul beautifies even an innate hatefulness. The attempt 
has been made to give us a science of nature which should elimi- 
nate out of it the negative,—which should deny the necessity of 
death or the indispensableness of sickness. If we human beings 
mistreat nature, we must bear also the misery which we thereby 
bring upon us. ; 

Ireland is fitted for the growth of grass and the raising of cat- 
tle, through its soil and climate. If, therefore, the Irish whimsi- 
cally devote themselves to the culture of wheat and potatoes in 
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a moist soil, it is no matter of wond rif they often have to suffer 
from failure of crops and consequcnt famine. 

The polemic which Baader published after Hegel’s death, 
against his philosophy, attacks the latter in spite of Hegel’s ex- 
press declarations, as Pantheism, without penetrating scientifi- 
cally the meaning of Hegel’s Logic or his Philosophy of Reli- 
gion. When Baader began to edit his lectures upon dogmatics, 
he devoted the first part to Marheineke, who had elaborated Prot- 
estant dogmatics from the stand-point of Hegel. But this was 
only one of Baader’s transitory paroxysms. My noble, highly 
honored friend, Hoffmann, who has devoted his life and property 
to the editing and propaganda of Baader’s works, can never re- 
strain his astonishment at the blindness of the world which can- 
not find absolute satisfaction in Baader’s mysticism, nor discover 
that the future of philosophy does not belong to Schelling or Hegel, 
Herbart or Schopenhauer, but to Baader. Certainly the Philoso- 
phy of Baader, through its depth, its wealth of fancy and wit, 
will always collect around it a small circle of followers, but 
for a commanding position in the world it lacks the true scientific 
character which Hoffmann has claimed for it. 

[The remainder of this article, which relates to Krause, Her- 
bart, and Schoperhauer, will appear in a future number of this 
Journal]. 
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Does Formal Logic Explain Active Processes? 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy: 


It is claimed by speculative philosophers that Formal Logic is the 
law of the statical only, and that processes fail of solution on the 
plane of the understanding, and must be referred to Reason. The 
formal logicians however hold (in the language of John Stuart 
Mill) “that such an admission would be a reductio ad absurdum of 
the reasoning faculty itself.” Ihave never seen an explicit illustra- 
tion of the different methods employed by the mind on the two planes, 
viz: Understanding and Reason, and I therefore submit one, here- 
with, to the criticism of your readers. 
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SYLLOGISM. 

If a thing moves at all, it moves either in the place where it now 
is, or in the place where it now is not. 

But it does not move in the place where it now is, or in the place 
where it now is not. 

Therefore it does not move at all. 

OBJECTION. 

The minor premise is untrue. A thing moves in the place where it 
now is. 

It is admitted that this objection rests upon the definition of the 
“tis” as a continuum embracing both the “is” and the “is not”—the 
“tis” of the commencement of the process being carried forward to 
include the “is not” of the commencement. But such definition is a 
violation of the law of contradiction, viz: ‘‘Nothing can both be and 
not be.” This law expressly prohibits our construing the “place 
where it now is” as meaning the place where it now is and where it 
now is not. The objection is thus seen to be illogical, and cannot be 
cited against the syllogism. The same objection has been put in an- 
other form by W. Stanley Jevons, viz: “the thing moves between the 
place where it is at one moment and the place where it is at the next 
moment,” i. e., the thing moves where it is from where it was to where 
it was not. This form can easily be resolved into the other, as it only 
obscures the matter a little by unnecessary verbiage. According to 
the Law of Excluded Middle, “everything must either be or not be” ; 
therefore the ‘place where it was” and the ‘“‘place where it was not” 
cover all possible places. The ‘“‘place where itis” then must be either 
one or the other or both of the “place where it was” and ‘‘the place 
where it was not.” Certainly no one would assert that the thing 
moves either where it was or where it was not—indeed the objection . 
is put into this form to avoid either of these assertions—and the as- 
sertion that it moves both where it was and where it was not is only 
. arepetition of the first objection. 

If, then, our syllogism is correct, the mind on the plane of the Un- 
derstanding denies the possibility of motion. 

But on the plane of Reason the mind affirms motion, as fcllows: — 

SPECULATIVE SOLUTION. 

The “Law of Contradiction” has no validity against processes. It 
is valid only as to things held to isolated identity. In order that a 
thing should move, the “place where it is” must both be and not be, 
although this is logically (that is formal-logically) impossible. Space 
is continuous as well as discrete, and a thing moves where it is and 
where it is not. S. H. EMERY, JR. 

Quincy, Illinois, December, 1877. 
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Apotheosis. 


PRAYER. 


Holy Spirit, Perfect Light, 
Swift dispel the darkening night ; 
In me let Thy life be shed, 
Let my waiting soul be fed 
With the mystic wine and bread. 


Longs my troubled soul for peace, 
Bid my restless doubting cease ; 

Fast in Thy divine embrace, 

Hide me ’neath Thy sheltering grace : 
Cries my fainting soul for Thee, 
Holy Spirit, comfort me. 


Waving lilies soft and white, 
Ever trem bling in the light, 
Lose their souls of perfume free 
In the wind’s immensity ; 

So would I myself forsake, 

In the perfect Godhead wake, 
In the self of God ascend 
Through a cycle without end— 
I would plunge beneath the sea 
And the waves of Deity. 


I have wandered far from God, 
Through a valley dark and lone: 
Has the Father heard my moan 
High upon the Great White Throne? 
I His child and part of Him 
Cannot see—mine eyes are dim 
With the gathering night of sin, 
Darkness all around, within. 
Does His eye detect my way 
While I vainly seek the day ? 
Will He bring me to the light? 
Will He save me from the night? 


ANSWER. 


Trust, the Holy Spirit saith, 

Thou art God the Father’s breath ; 
Thou shalt go to Him through death ; 
Thou shalt cease thyself to be, 
Joined to His immensity ; 
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God the Father lives in Me, 
We are One and dwell in thee. 


Cease, thy prayers have all been heard, 
God within thee speaks the word— 
Filled with his electric breath, 
Thou hast passed the bounds of death ; 
Having ceased to live or die, 
Thou art neither low nor high ; 
Plunged beneath eternal deeps 
Where the silent Godhead sleeps, 
Thou art one with Him who wrought 
From unthinking matter, thovght-— 
One with Him and One with Me, 
Heart and soul of Deity. 

New York, July, 1877. FREDERIC R. MARVIN 


Suggestions Respecting a Projected “‘Logic of the Imagination.” 


A thoroughly enlightened public will demand no apology for the 
obtrusion of this seemingly paradoxical theme; because it cherishes 
none of that obstinate childishness of temper which rejects a thing 
merely because it is new or unexpected, being easily satisfied if it 
seem to have a beneficent purpose, to be a preparation precisely apt 
to this purpose, and to deport itself generally like a newly locatéd 
section in the ever-enlarging scheme of human progress. Nor need 
any one suspect that this is an advertisement of a work actually on 
the desk or in the press. It only defines a key-principle around 
which any one who feels himself competent, may congregate the 
chapters of a useful volume. 

Albeit that definitions are dry things, it is certainly incumbent first 
to explain what we mean by Imagination. We are accustomed to di- 
vide the activities of our soul into three distinct departments: First 
the Sensibilities, next the Will, and lastly the Intellect. Under the 
last, Intellect, comes Imagination as a sub-department. It is that 
department of the Intellect which gathers and paints up pure individ- 
ualized pictures of the mind; and is sharply distinguished from the 
sister department of intellect which we name the Understanding, in- 
asmuch as the latter treats only with those vague and merely repre- 
sentative ideas called abstracts. Imagination finds its utility to us 
in rendering easy the vivid and energetic expression of our emotions, 
in drawing even scientific knowledge into mutually illustrative com- 
bination, and in giving to our thought the incorporation and vesture 
prerequisite to its profuse exhibition in literature. An orderly analy - 
sis and judicious deduction of rules prepared in connection with this 
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most charming aud effective of our faculties, must increase its utility 
as much as they do that of the memory or understanding. They 
must assist the devout preacher to give more powerful effect to the ar- 
ticles of Divine law. They must aid the political orator in his help- 
less agony when, without guide or hint of principle, he gropes after 
some pictured vesture for his outburst of patriotic feeling. Finally, 
they must exalt poetry, that fosterer of home affection and national 
ambition, into an entirely new sphere. We know that nature in a 
poet’s heart can often overcome the distressing crudeness of art: ge- 
nius without instruction is lofty; nevertheless, having instruction, 
genius rises like a mountain from a table-land. And we must not 
forget that the general effects which rules have on practice are nega- 
tive and reflex, They tell the artist when he has made a bad hit, and 
send him back again and again to make a better. 

It was remarked above that under Intellect, Imagination is a sister 
department with the Understanding. Now, we want to know, why 
should exhaustive analysis be granted to the latter as it is in our col- 
lege logics, and nothing of the kind to the former? What is there in 
our college logics of the Understanding? There is simply this. A 
few fundamental laws of the faculty are traced on in their develop- 
ments into the more specific and practical forms of reasoning with 
which all are familiar. The laws of Identity, Contradiction, Exclud- 
ed Middle, and Sufficient Reason are found first in the form of the 
simplest typical syllogism. This simple form develops into the ‘sev- 
eral ‘‘figires” and hypothetical, alternative, and complex forms. 
Then it is shown how those laws overspread all the tissue of rational 
thinking in the myriad minuter forms of immediate inference. The 
individual properties and the inter-relations of all these forms are 
made known to us; we are warned against apparent forms which are 
spuricus; the logician endeavors to make intelligent command over 
these omnipresent developments or effluences of Reason become sec- 
ond nature to our minds, dissolving the midnight of their uninstruc- 
tion into dawning daylight. 

Now we claim that in a precisely similar manner, and with equally 
potent effect, it is possible to develop the laws of the imagination. 
Let us see. 

Taking the hint from Archbishop Whately’s “Logic of the Under- 
standing,” our “‘Logic of the Imagination” might be introduced by au 
‘analytical outline” or general analysis and classification of literary 
imagery. Imagery or figurative expression does for an arrangement 
of logical thought what foliage does for branches and trunk. Fig- 
ures of rhetoric, as the leaves of imagery are called, differ from one 
another in their physiology or rudiments; differ in the way they are 
combined ; and differ in their rhetorical effects. Some spring from 
one susceptiblility of our nature, some from another; and some from 
the interference of several. Sometimes they take the form of dang- 
ling epithets; sometimes that of the robust verb-metaphor; some- 
times touches of the concrete form a complete picture. 

The laws of artistic congruity among images are conspicuous. 
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We find oak-leaves of sublimity appended to slender logical willows ; 
finger leaves of neat expository figure breaking an under-current of 
luxuriant emotiveness ; fleshy ivy leaves of lazy reverie murring the 
self-possession of caustic hawthorn ; and often the sublime, the expus- 
itory, the meditative and the ludicrous mingiing in masquerade gro- 
tesqueness, 

We shall find both that a congruity must be secured among the in- 
vesting leaves of imagery, and that there are special laws, according 
to which certain stems of thought require a certain foliage of imag- 
ery. Stalwart thoughts are not wedded to variegated figures of 
rhetoric without selection. There are laws of intrinsic appropriate- 
ness of figure to thought. Every thought has an intellectual outline 
and an emotional disposition or bias. Intense thoughts contain an 
energetic impulse after a vehicle or expression which shall illuminate 
their intellectual outline, and aggrandize their emotive disposition. 
Sometimes beneath both lines and colors of the composition of an 
author, you may discern the fathering ego, or personality. 

A line of exposition like this might conclude our analytical outline. 
Let us now consider the construction of our “‘Synthetical.” 

In this the proper place to start would be the subject of the funda- 
mental laws of the Imagination, or what are known as the laws of 
association of ideas. According to these, if certain ideas be pre- 
sented to the mind, we can calculate on certain other thoughts 
crowding up to possess it. The reason is that as soon as, f.om their 
playground in nature, thoughts are collected in the mind, they tend 
to go off into groups or composite masses. So that every single 
thought afterward exists as part of an associate whole. And when- 
ever any one part of an association is seen by the mental vision, the 
eclipse upon the remaining portions tends to fade away, and the mind 
to be possessed by the whole. 

The franchise on basis of which these associations are formed rests 
on about three principles. First, those ideas that have come in, or 
have been frequently recalled, in company, tend to group together, al- 
ways. Secondly, with less apparent ground of union, those ideas 
associate together which are intrinsically similar. And, thirdly, from 
still wider divergence, thoughts are brought together because they 
are in direct contrast. 

The general material of these laws once laid out, it would behoove 
us to show how, like so many kinds of cloth, they are cut and fash- 
ioned into coats of variegated imagery. We must expose the mys- 
teries of that selective development which brings them out ultimately 
in the well known forms of antithesis, personification, metaphor, 
simile, allegory, &c., &c. We must explicate the causes which 
strengthen the shivering logic to clutch for, not only appropriate cos- 
tume, but furnishings complete in detail. You should know of the 
adroitness with which, first, under the law of ‘similarity it seizes on 
the main feature of an illustrative image ; and, secondly, under the law 
of neighborhood or contiguity, rapidly fi:ls up the remaining features 
of the picture, completing its particularization. 
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Next we think a chapter ought to be given on the profound subject 
of the peculiar impulse communicated to an imaginative flight by 
preoccupying emotion. 

Another ought to be spared to discuss the very notably educating 
effect left on “deeply imaginative minds by the science of geometry. 
There seems a very near correspondence between the laws of forms 
of things, and the laws of forms of ideas. 

Finally, we would examine the peculiar qualities of observation 
necessary to gather a store of rhetorical materials. This would in- 
clude the subject of the dramatist’s or penetrative imagination. And 
here we should end our second and last great division—the “Synthet- 
ical Compendium.” 


If the present science of rhetoric did not embrace so many foreign 
and inferior subjects, we should not propose an analysis of the func- 
tions of the imagination as a subject nearer allied to (the so far prop- 
erly called) “logic.” We do not think any one will deny that some 
sort of culture for the imagination ought to be a department of liter- 
ary education. We do not wish tu forget the peculiar indirect efficacy 
of rules; nor do we wish to exaggerate their importance. Our age, 
we are sure, is beyond the barbarism of denying that analysis and 
knowledge assist constructive practice. In mental practice, we be- 
lieve there are few of the soundest intellects of our time but will bear 
witness to that accession of reasoning power which has come to them 
from the logic of the understanding. Nor do we think less would ac- 
crue to the literary capacity of all classes from the development and 
inculeation of a logic of the imagination. Perhaps it would work an 
entire literary revolution. GEORGE NEVISON HAMMOND. 

Curcaao, Ill., July 2nd, 1877 


Does Correlation of Forces imply Personality? 


Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy: 


Will you permit me to refer to you some questions which have aris- 
en in a discussion of the presuppositions involved in the doctrine of 
the “correlation of forces.” 

It is admitted that this doctrine logically implies a whole of force 
-which is self-moving and se/f-determining, and that this has an inter- 
esting bearing on theistic speculation ; but the two conclusions which 
it is claimed may be logically drawn from this, viz: the self-conscious- 
ness of this self-determining one, and the existence of more than one 
self-determining being, are not seen to be true. To the objector it 
seems that a whole of force, which originates all particular forces by 
its own spontaneity is not necessarily self-conscious and that this 
process of self-determination is not necessarily to be identified with 
that of thought. 
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But even though this were fully shown and the existence of a per- 
sonal God admitted, it would still seem to the objector that this whole 
of farce includes in itse/f ail that can have the power of spontaneous 
action, and that henceforth there can exist but one truly self-deter- 
mining being. Under this view, therefore, the existence of individ- 
ual souls which are self-determining and self-conscious and immortal, 
is impossible instead of being, as is claimed by the speculative, a 
necessary consequence of the existence of the original, self-deter- 
mining one. 

By giving a little space in reply to these difficulties, you will great- 
ly oblige C. H. AMES. 

Boston, Sept., 1877. 


[Our remarks to this communication will be found page 433.—Ep]. 


Polarity in Character: A Study of the Sex of Mind. 


II. TEXT. 


Synopsis or Sect. II.—1. The Supernatural and Natural Poles of Character. 
2. Their Manifestation Severally in Contest and Culture. 3. Precedence of 
Feeling over Thought in Christian Life. 4. Their Several Fields of Triumph 
as so Subordinated. 5. The Mediation of Thought; 6. or CHRIsT in Society. 
7. ‘*One in CHRIST.” 


1. Although the present’ essay has been summarily entitled “Po- 
larity in Character,” it may be here more definitely stated to be an in- 
vestigation into the relation of subordination between Devotion and 
Intelligence, with a view to illustrating, in the important and ever- 
growing realin of Mind, the especial applicability of the universal 
principle of the immanence of the Supernatural in the natural. 

2. “The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting,” exclaimed 
King David in one of the later verses of his longest acrostic Psalm ; 
‘give me understanding and I shall live.”* This utterance is re- 
markable not onlv as indicating a healthy combination of intuition 
with aspiration in its author or inspired medium, but also as furnish- 
ing a suggestion of polar contrast and cooperation between contest 
and culture. For the bearing of one’s testimony ever implies a com- 
petition of influences, while the advance of intelligence may be essen- 
tially, and is obviously with all so far as they are merely “entering 
into other men’s labors,” a work of uncomplicated education. On 
the whole, therefore, the passage quoted may be regarded as “‘bearing 
testimony” to the important doctrine, that while the conflict of faith 
results in the triumph of intelligence, every triumph of intelligence 
enlarges the basis of the as yet ever-recurring conflict of faith ; so at 





*Ps, cxix, 144. 
XI—27 
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once favoring the hypothesis that the steady progress of fallen hu- 
manity in Divine truth, through all its moral and doctrinal revolu- 
tions, actually depends on the principle of polarity,—upon the myster- 
ious but undeniable truth of contrast and cooperation between the 
fight of faith and the fruit of faith. Plainly the Psalmist had in view 
the still stubborn difficulty of reading the glory of the Creator through 
that “‘vanity” of “all things” in the creation which is the occasion for 
all still lingering shackles of “legality.” The spontaneity of grace 
ean finally triumph only in the perfection of intelligence; and until 
their mystical wedding shall be consummated, the emphatic object- 
teaching whereby ‘‘our fathers” from age to age have 


*“Testified, 
That he might read who ran, 
The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man,’’* 


will still need to be reconstructed in the continual “newness of the 
Spirit,” to save us from the fate of substituting a senseless indulgence 
by an only less senseless and repulsive asceticism. The still manifest 
futility of all human preconception in the aims and rules of living, 
still directs mankird with the negative but undeniable emphasis of 
disappvinted hope, to some such fresh trial of faith in the supernatu- 
ral as may land us neither in the sectarian Shibboleth of the self-com- 
placent Christian professor, in the Nirvana of the self-immolating 
heathen, nor in the “Identity of Being and Nothing” of ‘“self-deter- 
mined” philoscpher. There is but the one Resort. There remains 
but the one Name at which ‘“‘every knee shall bow ;” that very Name 
of which a modern apostle was constrained to testify in a British 
court of justice, by the direct pressure of a living social emergency, 
that, “We are nothing, Curist is all.” 

8. “I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” was the loving assurance of that Divine Teacher, when person- 
ally on earth, to his then immediate followers. ‘That He still contin- 
ues and extends his teachings to followers as immediate, and through 
them to others who may still become so, cannot be doubted by any 
who intelligently assent to his continued existence under the name 
‘“Tmmanuel,” or as God with His church ‘to the end of the world.” 
Before proceeding to examine into the as yet imperfectly demonstra- 
ted qualification or susceptibility on the part of mankind for this en- 
larged reception an appreciation of Divine truth, or for the more 
perfect realization of the coming of the “Desire of all nations,” the 
prudent reader is requested to conceive of the common life-struggle 
as being, so far as mere human consciousness extends, a battle be-: 
tween two orders of feeling, a deep and a shallow, or a “spiritual’’ 
and a “carnal,” rather than between diverse schools of thought. 
This will not be difficult to him, if admitting the three-fold constitu- 
tion of man as soul, mind, and body, he can detach from mind the 
individual attribute of feeling (which belongs rather in substance to 





*Whittier, “The Old Burying-Ground.” 
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soul, and in manifestation to body), and regard it (i. e., mind,) in 
its entirety as the mere collective intelligence of the human race, or 
as the medium through which the individual receives influence from 
society past and present, and may convey influence to society present 
and future. He is also, in view of the still besetting liability to mis- - 
apprehend present privileges and possible dignities, referred for en- 
couragement and warning to the broad promise of the Lord Jesus, 
that “He” (the Holy Spirit) “shall glorify Me; for he shall receive of 
mine and shall show it unto you ;” and to the apology of an apostle, 
“Seeing then that we have such hope, we use great boldness of 
speech.” 

4, Devotion and Intelligence, however liable secondarily to mask 
each other in the individual and social spheres to which, respectively, 
they may be said primerily to appertain, must both of them be re- 
garded as distinct Christian principles, or as alike being, in their 
proper order and subordination, essential elements of the Christian 
life. it was “through the Eternal Spirit” that our Lord “‘offered 
Himself witbout spot unto God” (Heb. ix, 14), as in Him “are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Col. ii, 3). Perhaps the 
time has come for a more definite appreciation than ever heretofore 
of the discrimination, that while the hope of men as individuals lies, 
under God, in the earnestness of their devotion, the hope of mankind 
as a race—the hope, in other words, which depends on the final dis- 
comfiture of the subtle adversary of souls—lies in the clearness of its 
intelligence. 

5. Of all the glorious offices of the blessed Savior of men, his Me- 
DIATION is perhaps that which we are most clearly entitled, and even 
required to investigate and to understand, as being that which is 
brought, not only in its effects but in its operation as the work of 
*God-with-us,” most closely home to all mankind individually. His 
Atonement, which was “finished” more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, and his Intercession, whicl must be regarded rather as a thing of 
heaven than of earth, are neither of them, as thoroughly present 
facts, so presumably within the scope of our inquiry. We are there- 
fore perfectly entitled, and, so far as we may be individually respon- 
sible for our own thoughts on the subject, required, upon this, as upon 
all minor or tributary themes, to make any assumption in which we 
may find a coherent clue of escape from lingering confusion or super- 
fluous mystery. And if such an assemption may be found in the 
statement that the Mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ is nothing else 
than nis progressive manifestation as the attractive Principle of per- 
fect sensibility and standard intelligence* in the growing light of the 





*Concurring in the suggestion of a valued adviser, that the meaning of the 
whole piece centers or scatters in this sentence, the writer has bestowed espec- 
ial pains, and he would add, especial prayer, on the wording of this particular 
clause. As he first wrote it, it was simply “tthe Principle of perfect intelli- 
gence,” &c. The word ‘attractive’? was then introduced as indicating influ- 
ence ; and inasmuch as the phrase “perfect intelligence” is amiguous without 
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ages since his Resurrection, that statement must at once take rank, 
with all who appreciate their own deepest intellectual want, as the 
most firmly established fact of an enlightened common-sense. 

6. The word “‘perhaps” will therefore become superfluous to all hear- 
ers in urging the above-mentioned discrimination between the hope of 
the individual and that of the race, whenever it can be shown, either 
by a coherent doctrine of the sex of mind, and of the genesis of 
thought, or by any other hypothesis, how we may regard the continued 
life of our risen Lord in his faithful followers as the animating Principle 
of the prevailing social sentiment of every age, and of every light-loving 
community. A doctrine of common-sense must then become accessi- 
ble, which, taken in connection with the great fact (social as well as 
historical) of degrees of intelligence, and with the great law (in all 
mere social relations) of mutual preference and deference, will in no 
wise obstruct the “free course” (2 Thess. iii, 1) and glorification of 
“the Word of God,” but which may on the contrary assist us to res- 
cue that “‘more sure” (2 Pet. i, 19) channel of truth from the imputa- 
tion of being the mere record of any past inspiration, and to identify 
it as the ever new and ever increasing “‘light* of the present age.” 
In the continuous practical relationt of that great social fact to the 
individual dawn and guidance of the blessed “Day Star” in the will- 
ing heart, the imitative and the originative faculties of mind will be 
recognized as alike necessary in a sort of polar, working equilibrium, 
though not in an absolute, dynamic equality ; and the stubborn dis- 
crepancy between word-teaching and object-teaching upon the highest 
of themes will be contentedly accepted, till finally dissipated as a mere 
phase of the still lingering mystery} of union and contrast ketween the 
animal, or socially governed, dividual, automatic machine, and the 
spiritual, or socially governing, individual, spontaneous man. 

7. “The intelligence,” it has been written,§ ‘ that despises virtue 





some reference to the view insisted on by the Quaker “Apologist” Barclay, 
that perfection admits of a growth, or to the distinction elsewhere intimated 
by him between Christ as “gift,” and Christ as “Giver; without some refer- 
ence, in other words, to the fact that Christ as “formed in us” (Gal. iv, 9) 
must still need to “increase in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man,” the phrase “perfect sensibility” was adopted as indicating that part of 
the “Gift” in which successive generations of Christians must agree, and 
“standard intelligence’ as that in which they must vary. The variable ele- 
ment, both in individuals and in communities, plainly needs to be strictly dis- 
criminated by all who would avoid;feeding upon what has been well called the 
‘sour bread”’ of other people’s failings. 


*See quotation from Penington below, 
+See quotation from Bunsen below. 


{Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast, that goeth downward to the earth?’—Eccle. iii, 21. 


2Philadelphia, ‘‘Public Ledger.” 
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will soon be obscured, and the virtue that is content without intelli- 
gence will soon lose its identity.” The very splendor of the natural- 
ly “invisible things” (Rom. i, 17; 2 Cor. iv, 18) may haply delay 
their clear appreciation through the “things that are made,” and the 
thing symbolized elude the view of all but the most ardent and self- 
consuming devotion, behind the more superficial and still sufficiently 
mysterious symbol. Thus perhaps we may have been hitherto com- 
mitted to an otherwise undue neglect of the Sex of Mind as a princi- 
ple capable, in connection with the triune theory of the constitution 
of man, and with the polemic view of the conduct of the creation 
(John xiv, 30; Rom. viii, 22, ete.), of dispelling the manv redundan- 
cies and the worst intricacies of metapbysical and theological specu- 
lation. Certainly without some advertance to such a doctrine, it is 
impossible to conceive of the Lord Jesus as an adequate representa- 
tive of the whole race in the conduct of his wondrous mission. But 
so surely as his religion is a living and progressive influence, we may 
eonfide that the world is at some time and in some way to be 
biessed with a more definite doctrine of his mediation than it has 
been heretofore prepared to enjoy or to accept,and to find a fresh sig- 
nificance in the yuery of old addressed to an apostle elect, ‘‘Hav2 [ 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Phil- 
ip ?” , The same inspiration which proclaimed through one seer* two 
centuries ago, that ‘The light shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. and it is not the owning of the light as it shone in the forego- 
ing ages which will now commend any man to God, but the knowing 
and subjecting to the light of the present age,” and through anothert 
in our own time, that “History has been productive of good only in so 
far as it has been the result of the harmonious action and reaction of 
two poles, the life of the individual and [that] of the community,” is 
still at hand for the development of its own suggestions to seeking 
souls. It will yet doubtless avail, with an ever-increasing rapidity 
(Matt. xxiv, 27) to emancipate our thoughts from the crude “first 
principles” (Heb. v, 12; vi, 1) and cumbrous circumlocutionst of dos- 
trine which have been temporarily necessary in the gracious conde- 
scension of the revealing Spirit to our wandering lives and groveling 
affections, until all the former generations of mankind shall be finally 
‘made perfect” (Heb. xi, 40) in the latter, to the glory of God the 
Father, in his Only-begotten Son.§ 





*I, Penington. 
Chev. Bunsen. 


t‘*The time cometh when [ shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, but I 
shall show you plainly of the Father.’”°-—John xvi, 25, 


2For a somewhat definite presentation of the Mediation of Christ as not as- 
sociated only with his work of propitiation and intercession, but as “also in- 
cluding providence, government and judgment,” and for an interesting sugges- 
tion of the “New Jerusalem” as an already established element of Christian 
history, see a recent paper in the London “Christian Observer,” Vol. LX XV, 
p. 321. 
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Ill, PICTURE. 


The “almost geological slowness” with which society changes its 
truly prevailing likings and customs, must doubtless become to a 
growing insight and self-knowledge, increasingly apparent in the, 
once, more or less forgotten history and development of its common- 
est institutions. No morbid idiosyncrasies of the most powerful and 
influential individual mind can attain to an indefinite perpetuity in the 
common life, nor annul the decree that nothing, in any realm of that 
life, shall survive which is not true to the best principles of the com- 
mon nature. It is so, doubtless, with the institution of Language as 
a whole, and so, it may be presumed, with the comparatively second- 
ary institution of literature, and with every school of literature. The 
healthy repugnance to merely artificial innovation which may seem 
to delay the most desirable changes, is the necessary means for the 
exclusion or elimination of those which are undesirable, or, in the 
true sense of the term, unnatural. Thus, even in particular schools 
of literature, as in individual human souls, that period of youth in 
which they most need a jealous supervision and restraint in the “light 
of foregoing ages,” is also the period in which such a discipline is 
most providentially furnished and most certainly applied. Aught 
which is not in conformity with the most approved precedent must 
be challenged as capricious trifling, and as such succumb and perish, 
or earn its privilege of toleration and its scope of usefulness by the 
overcoming manifestation of a fresh and independent vitality. The 
world has perhaps not yet learned how largely the authenticity of all 
its established literature is owing to the operation of this principle of 
‘the survival of the fittest” as the real evidence of a supernatural in- 
spiration, nor, on the other hand, how the best recorded inspiration 
can at most serve, as but the gathered fragments of a former feast, to 
allure the subjects of a servile canine faith (Matt. vii, 6; xv, 26, 27) 
to the ever fresh and bounteous provision of ‘the children’s table.” 

Recognizing the especial liability of being thus challenged in sub- 
mitting the following somewhat unique rhythmical effusions tu the 
public eye, the writer is nevertheless emboldened to produce them 
with this brief and general apology, hoping they may be found illus- 
trative as a sort of life-pictures to the foregoing prosaic text, er a 
sort of concrete music to its more abstract argumentation; and 
claiming, in view of the personal associations which may be in some 
of them discernible, the benefit of the besi possible precedent in sac- 
rificing all human personality to the catholicity of Divine truth. 


I. The Secret of the Goal.—Rom. viii, 22; 2 Pet. iii, 8. 


Quicker than thought, and surer than the sun, 
Unnumbered years move in th’ eternal one. 
As in some slighted verse, 
Rhyme, metre and initials all concur 
To grace the message of the messenger, 
E’en so, despite the curse 
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Resting on narrow sublunary life, 

Combines all nature, ’neath its surface-strife, 
Exalted hope to nurse. 

Not longer will appear to mortal man 

The pregnant years too swift or tardy, than 
Until they shall coerce 

Reason and practice jointly to avow 

Years countless wrapped in the eternal Now. 

10th Mo. 2nd, 1872. 


IT. Intelligence.—1 Cor. ii, 15. 


Spiritual life, as that which is supreme 
In all whose world is not a sickly dream, 
Lends to all life its law. 
Veiled oft indeed beneath the shows of sense, 
Ever anew its majesty immense 
Rouses our slumbering awe. 
Under its rule all fictions are repealed, 
Unwrapped all mysteries, and all miseries healed, 
Except sin’s wilful flaw. 
Duly at length from bonds of time and space 
Delivered thus, may we secure the grace, 
In Christ the Truth, to draw 
Nigh unto God, and to each other, where 
Glories are seen, not lawful to declare. 
10th Mo. 2nd, 1872. 


ITI. Tact.—1 Cor. x, 23; 2 Cor. xii, 4. 


The things not lawful to be uttered, are 

Only so styled because pure truth would mar 
Man’s preconceptions crude. 

Yesterday’s truth was truth for yesterday, 

Because, tho’ crude, it so might best convey 
Religious certitude 

Into the darkness of our working faith. 

Darkness still lurks in all the Spirit saith, 
Even until the feud 

Satanic being quelled in man, the soul 

May then first apprehend truth’s mechod whole, 
And reach unmingled good. 

In all the meantime, lawfulness means but 

Decent observance of each social rut. 

dth Mo., 21st, 1873. 


IV. Society Secondary.—Is. viii, 12. 


Subject rules object ; and thro’ private force 
The reign of God upholds its public course. 
Advancing with Christ’s life, 
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No sharper line denotes the precedence 

Lurking in them, than to the common sense 
Exists for man and wife. 

Yet there it is. The unit o’er the mass 

Presides in fact; and true men as they pass 
Upward from discord rife, 

Make perfect the past ages in their own. 

Perfection means but vile disorder flown ! 
Hurled from that throne of strife, 

Rebellion’s king, fond souls! can no more rob 

Your wit and joy by hiding in a mob. 

2nd Mo. 14th, 1876. 


V. Diagnosis. —Eccle. iii, 21. 


Delving iu Science for the truth of God 
Only renews the tale of Ichabod. 
Mortal in branch and.root, 
Philosophy, in self-dependent dream 
Essaying to explore truth’s sacred scheme, 
Dies in unripened fruit. 
Revealed to Faith, pure science, in the truth 
Of God beginning, gains immortal youth, 
Because mere knowledge brute, 
Relapsing downward, it, from human soul 
Aspiring can distinguish, and the shoal 
Zest animal confute. 
In God commencing as in God complete, 
Love’s logic slays both lust and self-conceit. 
4th Mo. 27th, 1876. 


VI. The Lesson of Society.—Deut. xuvix, 29. 


Grades in the rank of individual mind 
Ensue from grades of growth of broad mankind. 
Objective truth, alone 
Remaining from ancestral growth in grace, 
Gives firmness to the progress of the race 
Else wanting or unknown. 
Unknown all object but for subject sought ; 
Unknown all progress but for method caught. 
Communicably shown, 
Heavenly truth inducts the seeking soul ’ 
In God’s own method to its inner goal. 
Let distance from that throne, 
Denoting station in the realm of thought, 
Show each the truth yet waiting to be bought. 
5th Mo. 12th, 1876. 


VII. The Law of the Individual.—1 Jno. iv, 4. 
Greatness inhering in the realm of soul 
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Evolves the universal fabric whole 
O’er which man’s thought can roam. 

Resting in radiance unapproached by man, 

God thence conducts his universal plap, 
Except when to man’s home, 

Under man’s likeness, stooping to his aid. 

Upward to Him each sou! which He hath made, 
Caged in its mental dome,* 

Holds on its way, as faithful to his call, 

In course converging though distinct to all. 
Let fools, now as whilom, 

Deride such grace! Subjective truth as key 

Solves in due turn each bafiling mystery. 

5th Mo. 12th, 1876. 


VIII. Inspiration Subjective.—Matt. xxviii, 6. 
High priest of art! yet earnest Christian man! 
Unceasing strive that God’s redemptive plan 

Unveiled shall be to all. 

Let law in Art, as his school-master, lift 

Out of mere Art, the souls which else might drift 
Neglectful of his call. 

Gather thereby the drones who disavow 

For past Atonement, Mediation now. 

Expose the fatal fall 
Lingering in lives which from the “‘finished” fact 
Leave out the virtue of the living act. 

O’erthrow each object-wall 
Usurpingly opposed to subject-rule, 

Until all sects shall vanish from Christ’s odin. 
5th Mo. 22nd, 1876 


IX. Individual Hope.—Col. i, 17, 18. 


Prince of mankind, and Principle of things, 

Rules through all time th’ eternal King of kings. 
Only as tracing fact 

From loose appearance to uniting law, 





*It must be here observed, in conformity with some previous remarks (Sect, 
Il, paragraph 3), that the writer does not fully endorse a current doctrine 
which is represented in the opening sentence of Dr. Carpenter’s recent volume 
on ‘Mental Physiology ;” viz.: ‘The conscious life of every individual man 
essentially consists in an action and re-action between his mind and all that is 
outside of it—the Ego and the Non-Ego.”’ It may_here suffice to quote some of 
his own previously printed words,viz: **As souls or spiritual beings we are each 
of us in this state of existence tied and confined, more or less closely, to a set 
of thoughts which we call the mind, which again is [more or less] tied and 
confined to the earthen tabernacle which each recognizes as his individual - 
body.” —‘‘ Primary Problems,” in “Sober Thoughts on Staple Themes,” p. 48. 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haftelfinger, Philadelphia.) 
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Endures the power of gospel truth t’? withdraw 
Spirit from sensual act. 
Sweet love of Christ to shallow earth-born lust 
Otherwise lapses in these frames of dust. 
Reason can but distract 
His life, to whom, not following faith, it brings 
No widening vision of once unseen things. 
Deep-working spirit-tact, 
As pioneer in every realm of thou :ht, 
Yet shall evolve truth’s harmony long sought. 
Sth Mo. 28th, 1876. 


A. Social Hope.—ZJno. xvi, 12, 13. 
Perfected precept ultimately must 
Rescue the race from all delusive trust. 
Outrage, meanwhile, and loss, 
From fairest show ensuing, oft must grieve 
Even the souls who look but to receive 
Salvation through Christ’s cross. 
Spirit, watil the crowning grace be found 
Of knowledge based on Gou’s creative ground, 
Retains some sensual dross. 
Hence in Atonement as its highest rest, 
Neglecting Mediation’s rich bequest, 
Doubts clog, and te:rors toss, 
And half-success attends it, till its blind 
Yearnings shall merge in those of broad mankind. 
5th Mo, 29th, 1876. 


XI. Art Objective.—Ecele. vii, 29. 

Posterior, prior, and superior rule, 

Rising successive in truth’s ancient school, 
Order its progress still. 

First, art’s adventurers in every field 

Explore the surface, and first fruit might yield, 
Save that a fickle will 

Subjects them to the patient plodding thought 

Of those by whom deep harmony is sought 
Rather than straggling skill. 

From their researches springs the sense of mind, 

Linking all facts and lifting all mankind ’ 
In God’s own method, till 

Nature, alike through science and through art, 

Tells of his rule as valid from the start. 

6th Mo. 10th, 1876. 


Lemna ; A’ Posteriori, or empirical science (so-called), dealing primarily with 
“effect,” is not truly science, but mere art. 


XII. Conservation.—1 Cor, xiv, 33. 
As “powers that be,” and so “ordained of God,” 
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Revered be all the wielders of the rod 
Called scepter, or called crook ! : 
High sbove ail the great Ordainer rules, 
But ne’er enables peoples, sects, or schools, 
Into his rule to look, 
Save as regarding in their present sphere 
His law of order based in righteous fear. 
O’er life’s most hidden nook, 
Progressing then, thro’ faith, and hope, and love, 
Wisdom divine sheds radiance from ahove, 
Outshining written book, 
Or brightest creams untempered by the awe, 
Deep-planted e’en on earth, of heaven’s first law. 
7th Mo. 4th, 1876. 


XIII. Divine “Forcknowledge” vice Human Afterknowledge.*—Heb. 
in, 14; ¥ Pet. ¢, 2. 


Join we, in order due, the battle-cry 
‘*‘By God’s pure Spirit !” and the anthem high, 

‘By Christ’s atoning blood !” 

Read we the method of the life of Christ, 

As those who, with the surface unsufficed, 
In truth’s expanding bud 

The Seed infer, which whosoe’er gainsay’th, 

Howe’er professing, holdeth not the faith. 
Unwashed in mercy’s flood, 

Unskilled in doctrine, and in life astray, 

All must needs be who mean by Christ the Way, 
Idly imputed good. 

The Alpha and Omega none attain, 

Except as known by Heaven’s high sovereign. 

“8th Mo. 17th, 1876. 


XIV. Beauty Secondary.—Ts. cxizx, 96. 


Christians at work, while delving for pure truth, 

Unearth each minor blessing which their sooth 
Requires to win due heed. 

Wit, strength and-beauty, as diffusive rays, 

Express the mystic depths from which they blaze 
Newly for every need. 

Still must that jewel be the constant care 

To all whose praise shall e’er extinguish prayer, 





*Tn all sciences there are evidently degrees of thought corresponding to 
degrees of experience, whereby the general principles involved in particular 
facts are found to be nothing less than primary facts in the order of nature, al- 
though at best but secondarily appreciated in the course of investigation and 
exposition.”-—“Mathematics Typical of Universal Science,” in ‘*“Windfalls,” p. 
24. (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia.) 
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Or siine as praise indeed. 
‘Duly may we each enervating grace 
Decline, which to Christ’s cross we cannot trace, f 
And rally to the creed 
Robust, that all that’s truly fair to us, 
To God, is but truth’s order luminous! 
9th Mo. 11th, 1876. 


XV. Creed Cramp.—2 Cor. vi, 12. 
Priestcraft must lurk, where’er mid this world’s strife, 
Records alone of light from bygone life 

O’erspread its darkness deep. 
Fastening his faith on such reflected glare, 
Exclusive vision then becomes man’s snare, 
Suffering him to sleep 
Slothfully heedless of the ample law 
Of “God with us.” Where lesser lights o’er-awe, 
Reason must fail to sweep, 
Loyal to faith in God aione, through all 
Explorable «vents, nor catch the call 
Imparted to their keep. 
Doubt not that larger lore than records hold 
Yet shall shine forth from God’s word manifold! 
9th Mo. 24th, 1876. 


XVI. The Mystery of Time.—Job xxiv, 1; xxxviii, 7. 
‘-Exeunt omnia in mysterio.”—Medieval Proverb. 
The beatific vision of man’s hope 
Holds all the ages in its ample scope, 
Early or ultimate. 
Mingling therein with freshness undecayed, 
Old life displays, in shallow masquerade, 
Ragings which culminate 
Now in the subtlest strategy of mind. 
In it the Christian culture of mankind, 
Nv longer inchoate, ; 
Gives glory to faith’s twilight victories. 
Let each seek other with God’s truth to please 
As faith may ante-date (Heb. x, 1.) 
New-coming good to her maintainers and 
Dissolve the ‘*Morning” in the ‘‘Married” Land. 
10th Mo. 1st, 1876. 


XVII. Clew.*—1 Cor. ii, 15. 





*“History has been fruitful of good only in so far as 1t has been the result of 
the harmonious action and reaction of two poles, the life of the individual and 
[that] of the community. ‘The consciousness of the race resides only in indi- 
viduals, but does reside in them in proportion as the true collective conscious- 
ness of mankind is revealed in them. All that is great takes its rise from [i. e., 
in] the individual, but only in proportion as he offers up his individual to 
the whole.’’—BunsEn. 
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Give thanks for insight of the dual force 
Exposed at last as marshalling a course 
Of human history ! 
Reason Divine, through instinct of the soul, 
Grants thought the sureness and the vigor whole 
Exerted socially 
By it o’er all with whom the social bond 
As yet leads not to that control beyond. 
No other mystery 
Competes with that of this interior sex 
Runniag through all life’s coquettings complex. 
On human dignity 
Faith must hang parvly, till the soul be quite 
Turned by the ‘‘inward” to the “inner” Light. 
10th Mo. 5th, 1876. 


XVIII. Climacteric.—Jno. wii, 31. 


Grant first, as all must grant at last, that truth 
External is but the symbolic sooth 
Of truth interior. 
Read then, in outward life’s immensest fact 
Gravely implied, the powers which here distract 
Existenee at its core. 
By that sure lode t’ escape distraction’s realm 
Aspire, with child-like faith at resson’s helm, 
Nor look back to the shore 
Crowded with siren semblances of bliss. 
Regaining so the life controlling “this,” 
Out of its larger lore 
Furnish to all whom wisdom may not vex, 
The proof and promise of the law of sex. 
10th Mo. 16th, 1876. 


XIX. Homeward.—Deut. ii, 3; Luke xvii, 24. 


Journeying Northward, still the human race 

O’ertakes in God its destined dwelling place, 
Hymned by his herald meek. 

Northward—whence comes as from his chosen pole, 

Unto his people their promotion sole, 
Under whatever bleak 

Aspect at first their single eye to prove, 

Lovingly bound, He may elect to move! 
Turn we from every peak 

Echoing brokenly the perfect law 

Revealed in Christ, and by its lasting awe 
Entranced, our summons speak 

So that all kindreds may their union see 

Quickly converge in Heaven’s fraternity ! 

10th Mo. 23d, 1876, 
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AX. Jubilee-—Ps. culv, 16; 2 Thess. ir, 7, 8. 
Joyous in God midst obloquy or hate 
Of those who care not on his call to wait, 

How find his servants true 
New service ever ready to their hand! 
United as none else can understand 

Upon their widening view, 
All truth displays the order of his law, 
Leading to Him all owners of its awe. 

Then in that order-clue 
Exult they, as the “finished” plan of Christ, 
Requiring but that all shall be enticed 

Entirely thereto. 
Still doth God’s Spirit in Christ’s “real school,” 
Quench in due turn each superstantial rule. 

10th Mo. 25th, 1876. 


XXI. The Mystic Law.—Rom. viii, 2. 
Profoundly plodding for the general good 
Revealed to all who grasp the brotherhood 
Of man in God the Son, 

Follow we fast the Father’s purpose to 

Mend mortal ill by the Christ-given clew! 
Endeavor we to run 

Near to that heavenly law of order, which, 

Displacing minor maxims as its rich 
Enlightenment is won, 

Not only frees its holder, but indeed 

Hallows the name of Him by whom we’re freed ! 
As since the world begun 

Love means but the pure license of the soul, 

Let love increasingly a'l 'ife control. 

11th Mo. 12th, 1876. 


XXII. Gospelling.—Matt. x, 39, 
Industry inward could s~ch triumph sing 
Should but fit audience aspiration bring 

R sponsively to heed ; 
An common thought is so self-occupied 
Except as stirring motives are supplied 
Loveward, that still men need 
Help from true livers their false life to rout. 
Just how the public interest shall out 
Of its prison be freed,— 
How best our union gain a Christian ground, 
Nor shallow sentimental love be found 
Settling in narrow greed, 
Omniscience knows. Preach we his loving will 
Newly vouchsafed, o’er ail the rules that kill! 
12th Mo. 15th, 1876. 
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XXIII. The Method of the Cross.—Is. liti, 11; Thess. ii, 7, 8. 
Duty to God, though crossing instincts fond, 
Rebinds all life with its most real bond. 

Although at first obscure, 
Love’s wide relations must at last ap~ear 
Forestalling ties to narrow nature dear. 
Religion’s service pure, 
Exploring earthly nature’s dual cause, 
Detects its risk, and by suck knowledge draws 
Us up to life secure. 
Until united in that lasting bliss, 
Expound we still the better world thro’ this, 
‘ndeavoring to lure 
Kindreds and sects, thro’ partial bonds diverse, 
Safely beyond old earth’s primeval curse ! 
12th Mo. 23d, 1876. 


XXIV. Finance Figurative.—Rom. t, 20; 1 Tim. iv, 8. 
Proudly, if pride be e’er a noble trait, 
Receive the tribute due to service great, 
Even a people’s thank ! 

Survey complacently the wide result 

In which a nation and a world exult, 
Deeper than race or rank, 

Entailed henceforth the lesson large survives, 

None truly live, save as in all men’s lives 
They find a real bank. 

Wide-circling thence the currency of love, 

Enabling virgin souls to live above 
Licentious plot or prank, 

Shall by such banishment of blind caprice 

Hurvest the glories of perennial peace. 

12th Mo. 25th, 1876. 


XXV. Union in Unity.—Mal. iv, 6. 
Eluding lukewarm search, the sent whereby 
Love’s labor lost delays God’s purpose high, 

Lingers through all our life. 
While Christians find this world a welcome rest 
On whose conclusion comes some second-best ; 
Or as mere man and wife 
Deem that love’s deepest union is known, 
(Since by that ready simile is shown 
Heaven’s hope in human strife,) 
Astray they must be in both deed and creed. 
Now let the church from this deep slough be freed ; 
Nor, mid besetment rife, 
O’erlook the warning that its Light can come 
Not, save as cardor circulates at home. 


' 12th Mo. 29th, 1876. RicHarD RANDOLPH. 
Philadelphia. 
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[This “ Epilogue” I insert here because of its pointed statements. I copy 
it from a letter sent me by Mr. Randolph, not intended for publication.—Ep. 
Jour. Spec. PHIL.]. 


EPILOGUE TO ‘“‘POLARITY IN CHARACTER.” 


Despite the shuffling tendency of human nature to rate religion as 
a more or less isolated department of life and investigation, the sim- 
ple logic of a healthy public sentiment continually confirms its claim 
to a monopoly of influence and interest, and readily concedes that 
every truly or seemingly isolable department of action or of thought 
is underlaid by some more or less definite point of theological truth, 
and so becomes mainly valuable as the development in some phase of 
the common consciousness of a corresponding element of abstract 
doctrine. Thus the ascetic phase of life, which must be recognized 
as at least a social fact, finds its only permanent ground in the con- 
tinued need for a doctrine of crucifixion ; as the esthetic phase bears 
witness to the growing glory of that resurrection in which God 
declares Himself as “the Savior of all men,” although “specially of 
those that believe ;” and as the “anesthetic,” if cautiously fostered, 
may be found serviceable mainly as a practical homily on the mischief 
of impatience; each in its several mode and order illustrating the 
virtue of Christianity as the Religion of the Cross. 

It scarcely needs to be said that there is too often a perverted logic 
of a mo. bid public sentiment which is devoid of this essential har- 
mony, and whose only unity is that of opposition to the true life. 
Thus, perhaps, there may seem to be a pantheistic Unitarianism and 
a letter bound Trinitarianism which unite only in rejecting. each in 
its own way, the true doctrine of the Cross. The worshipper of na- 
ture at the outset abjures such an idea. The literalist has always a 
rule which he can divide and apply in his own will, and so far as char- 
acter is moulded by choice, in his own way. In the one case the true 
battle of life will be supplantec, through the confounding of love 
with lust, by the discord of license; in the other through the con- 
founding of the “fear” which is ever “‘the beginning of wisdom” with 
a persistent servility, and of the wisdom which is ‘first pure” with a 
complacent exclusiveness, by the opposite discord of bigutry ; and 
each extravagance is traceable to a critically occurring non-apprecia- 
tion or neglect of the doctrine of the Cross as a persisting spiritual 
truth. Truth isa circle, and extremes must mect alike in the genuine 
life and “great mystery of godliness,” and in the shallow masquerade 
or minor ‘mystery of iniquity.” 

It, is indeed an occasion for rejoicing and thanksgiving that as mere 
creeds cannot save, so they cannot damn. But so surcly as intelli- 
gence admits of a growth, it is with the intellectual aspect of truth 
that society, or mankind at large as distinguished from the fragment- 
ary ephemeral individual, ever has to do; and in pursuit of this uni- 
versal interest, and in deprecation and all possible abatement of the 
evils of caprice and sectarianism, it may perhaps be expedient for us 
to take the Old Testament as represented in such a chapter as the 
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eighth of Proverbs on Divine wisdom, and the New as represented in 
the first of the Gospel of John, and to seek to trace their essential 
identity with each other and with what have been happily called by a 
learned cotemporary lecturer, the “Oldest Testament” of the nature 
of things,” and the ‘‘Newest Testament” of God-with-us, in the hope 
of appreciating all experience and all literature in the light of the 
Spirit which ‘“‘giyeth light.” 

Although neither of the chapters now mentioned has been express- 
ly alluded to in the accompanying essay on ‘Polarity in Character,” 
I trust it may be found in some degree pervaded by the principles of 
those precious Magne Charte of faith; and on this ground I would 
invite thy charitable attention thereto, only claiming thy favorable 
appreciation thereof so far as it may be found to contain that which 
‘*the common people” (by which I mean not the impulsive, unthinking 
rabble so much as that reading ‘‘public” which the late Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in writing to Jas. T. Fields, characterized as “the great 
gull whom we seek to circumvent”) may “hear gladly,” and possibly 

R 


even that by which they may be taken without guile. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 1877. 


Does “Correlation of Forces” Presuppose Conscious Beings? 


Mr. Ames in his communication (page 416) states two difficulties 
in the speculative doctrine regarding what is presupposed in the doc- 
trine of the “Correlation of Forces.” (a) Grant a ‘‘self-determining 
one,” is this a self-conscious one? (b) and if so, does it =~ more 
than one self-conscious being? 

As to the first point in question (referriag to page 268-270 of this 
volume for an extended discussion) it is necessary to hold clearly 
in mind the logical results of assuming a ‘‘self-determining one” as 
the presupposition of the doctrine of correlation. 

(1) Force is dissipated in acting ; in fact it exists only in a state of 
tension—each force is confined or pent up by the action of other for- 
ces; and though we think force as a unity, it is constantly an expres- 
sion or utterance of itself upon the forces which confine it; hence it 
exists only in combination with other forces and as a part of a sys- 
tem of forces—no force being able to exist alone or to be conceived 
as independent. Every force is constantly expressing itself upon 
other forces, and other forces are constantly expressing themselves 
upon it. Moreover, every particular force is constantly losing its in- 
dividuality in this process of utterance or mutual expression. 


(2) The particular forces vanish in each other or in new forces ; the 
XI—28 
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new forces vanish likewise. While the particular vanishes, force in 
general is conceived as abiding—*the persistence of force” is the 
thought held by the correlationists. (Here we must attend carefully 
lest some phase of the subject slips from our grasp). The persistent 
force is the force which had been before thought as a system of par- 
ticular forces acting against each other. Each particular force had 
found its utterance in and through and upon the others, and had been 
therefore thought as utterly dependent upon the others, and therefore 
the several forces thus interrelated made up a whole, asystem of mu- 
tually interdependent forces, neither one of which could exist apart 
from the system or unity in which all were contained. 

Note here that the mind that has followed the result so far has 
reached some very important thoughts: (a) of mutual inter-dependence 
wherein each particular has and can have no separate, independent 
existence, but has its existence only in and through the whole; (b) 
the thought of a process wherein none of the factors abide, but all 
are in turn dissolved ; (c) the thought of an abiding somewhat which 
persists through the dissolution of its constituent elements; (d) note 
also that all trace of immediate sensuous facts has herein vanished 
with the vanishing of the particular forces; (e) the net result—the 
persistent force is not and cannot be a special object of the senses, 
for it persists solely through the distinction of the particular forces 
which had special manifestation for our senses; such general force is 
only an object of abstract thought—of the understanding so-called. 
The mind that thinks correlation of forces distinctly and clearly— 
and of course it requires mental strength to do it—is three removes 
from that feeble stage of thought upon which sense-perception stands ; 
jist there is the immediate material thing, which, being transi- 
tory and evanescent, is found, secondly, to be only an equilibrium of 
forces; forces are then realities lying immediately behind the phe- 
nomena that we call “things.” But thirdly the forces are particular 
ones—light, heat, electricity, magnetism, gravitation, cohesion, repul- 
sion, &c., are constantly vanishing elements of a one persistent force 
which abi:les through all changes. Herein is found quite a ‘‘specula- 
tive” stand-point—i. e., it is idealistic, denies matter and particular 
forces-to de substantial and independent—affirms them to be mere 
phases—to be phenomena and not nowmena. On the other hand, it 
asserts an abstract being—a “persistent force”—to be the noumenon ; 
a being elevated above the particular things and the particular forces 
of sense-perception,—in fact a generic or universal existence which 
lies behind all immediate existence as a timeless and spaceless entity, 
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but which is at the same time the very reality of phenomenal exist- 
ences, and causes them to appear as well as to vanish. Thus the 
mind on this stage has become a Reatist, as much as William of 
Champeaux or Thomas Aquinas, and believes that *‘ universals” are 
realities and not mere names.) 

(3) If the mind has seized the foregoing description of the “ per- 
sistent force,” let it now attend with even greater care to further pecu- 
liarities of its nature. There are two phases which must be carefully 
defined and then united (hic labor, hoc opus!) in one thought. The 
‘sone persistent force” is not alone destructive of specialty, it is also 
creative of it. (a) As destructive it clashes the particuiar forces 
against each other and annuls their characteristics; in its vast pro- 
cess every particular individual is a vanishing phase—-(let one, at this 
point, study the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gita—the “Vision 
of the Universal form of Vishnu” for a poetic description of this 
thought; or also the speech of the Erd-Geist in Goethe’s Faust, or 
Carlyle’s chapter on “Natural Supernaturalism” in the Sartor Resar- 
tus). Now what happens in this negative process of annullment of 
all distinctions ?-—of course the restoration*of the original unparticu- 
larized universal—the ‘‘persistent force.” The particular is swallew- 
ed up in the universal. (b) But on the other hand, the negation of 
the one particular is through the origination of another equally eva- 
nescent. Looked at from the stand-point of persistence of the finite, 
the process is entirely negative, a perpetual destruction of special 
forms. Looked at from the stand-point of the formless universal, the 
process is perpetual creation of individual forms—continual specializ- 
ation—realization of the universal “‘persistent force.” (c) But both 
phases are one; the annullment of one force is the creation of an- 
other ; and all proceeds from the one “‘persistent force.” It is the 
one force which creates special forms by determinations or active 
self-limitation and the same Force which annuls or removes the spe- 
cial limitations of forms thereby created. It acts wholly on itself 
—for there is no other—and is an essential energy; it gets no im- 
pulse from without, for thus it would not be a “persistent” force, but 
rather one of the special forces which belong to the manifestation of 
that persistent force. This One “persistent force,” which is creative 
in its destructive activity, and destructive in its creative activity, 
is a being which is so widely different from the ordinary idea of 
force that it has no right to the name “force.” It betrays in its 
name only the source of its psychological evolution, (i. e., its gen- 
esis from the conception of special forces and their interdependence 
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in a One or totality). From analogy this One is called Force; and 
is called ‘‘persisting” Force to indicate its radical, essential difference 
from finite forces. The latter only exist in opposition —in a tension 
with others, mutually limiting and mutually limited,—they evanesce, 
it abides and there is no ‘‘other” to i-—it has no teusion except what 
arises through its spontaneity. 

(4) Here enters the stage of freedom from Maya or illusion (of the 
senses; the senses and their picturing mode of thinking impose upon 
us this veil over the nature of things; material form is posited by 
them as ultimate substance, and hence we carry with us up to this 
last stage-of finite thinking the illusion that time and space condition 
absolnte existence; here we have arrived at an idea which refuses 
to be thought under sense-forms modified as much as we please by re- 
flection). 

Such a One “Persistent Force” is a Self-Determining Totality 
which, as One, is neither in space nor in time. Space and time 
appertain only to its process as forms thereof; to its specialization by 
creative and destructive acts. Space and Time therefore belong to its 
Manifestation or Self-Revelation. For the special forms which it 
originates reveal or manifest its nature. Its negative, or determin- 
ing act, by which it imposes a new form on what is old, is a creative 
act and reveals its energy. Again, every old form is a form that has 
proceeded from the same source of energy ; hence the creation is self- 
determination. The special form does not reveal the whole of the 
energy, and hence the residue of energy continues to act upon the 
created form and thereby destroys it. Thus creation is only a half- 
revelation of the Absolute, and destruction only another half-revela- 
tion of the same; both taken as One ure the complete revelation as 
an Eternal process. The phase of negation is a tendency to the 
formless void of a pure abstract generality, an utterly indeterminate 
vacuity (which of course ha3 no limitation by time or space, for it has 
no extension nor “shadow of change). The phase of creative activity 
is the tendency to complete specialization in time and space. The 
thought of such a being is not that of a force but of a self-related 
force—the infinite possibility of forces—their endless and unlimited 
generation—inexhaustible, omnipotent. Itis not only this, but it is 
the thought of infinite, unceasing return to itself out of all form, out 
of all time-and-space relations into its own absoluteness or utter gen- 
erality devoid of all determination or relation to others. 

Now we see (or may see) that it is only a question of names; what 
shall we call this being—what shall we recognize under this definition ? 
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Certainly not a mere force. If we investgate the world of experi- 
ence for similar attributes we shall find only one existence correspond- 
ing to this being, in any adequate degree, and that existence is mind, 
or thinking activity. If we name it ‘‘Force,” it is all the same, we 
shall think under that name an absolute unity, like the Ego, whose 
process is one of self-opposition in the form of subject and object, 
or self-objectivity, whose very act of specialization (or self-duplication) 
is an act of return to its unity or generality. For the Ego is a pre- 
cess of self-objectivation in which the outcome or result is RE- 
COGNITION of self. It is a self-returning light which arrives at 
clearness and consciousness. <A “blind force” it could be only when 
as finite it stood in antithesis to other forces and was thereby limited, 
annulled, and prevented from return into itself. No absolute totality 
could be unconscious, for its self-relation is complete. Dependence 
on others is the characteristic of a finite being. At the point where 
this dependence begins to be a self-relation we have a semi-conscious 
state—that of feeling, desire, appetite, instinct; when this depend- 
ence reaches a higher form of self-relation it becomes sense-percep- 
tion; this gives place to reflection, wherein the dependence on the 
without is recognized as itself dependent on a within (a general es- 
sence lying beyond the objects of sense) ; and this again through the 
recognition of self-determination as the true Objective Reality arrives 
at the freedom from Maya. 

(5) The process of creation and annullment of special forms is no idle 
play of forces. Force is manifested as return always to equilibrium and 
always presupposes a destroyed equilibrium. Force can act of itself 
only towards the restorarion of the equilibrium, and hence all force in 
the universe tends to “‘run down” or to cease—there can be no “‘per- 
petual motions” on the idea of force, per se. But the totality must 
destroy equilibrium (i. e., create the tension of self-opposition which 
is the occasion of the manifestation of force as restoration of equilib- 
rium) as well as restore it. The activity which destroys equilibrium 
is an activity which determines ineats. Equilibrium arises when the 
real (in time and space) has attained its ideal; i. e., its potentiality 
coincides with its actuality. A finite process would “run down.” 
But a world process that has not run down in all the infinite past, evi- 
dently belongs to a self-making ideal process—to one wherein the 
Absolute points to an infinite ideal in the world of the real, so that 
the process of forces may never “trun down” but always run up to- 
wards the realization of higher and higher forms. 

The Absolute therefore does not idly create and destroy, but wills 
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the realization of himself in the realm of specialization or objectivity 
and hence where there is chaos otherwise there rises a chain of being 
' which we call nature—in which each lower is cancelle1 or annulled for 
/ and by the realization of the higher idea!—mineral, plant, animal, man 
—ever approaching the “stable equilibrium” of the “‘persistent force,” 
which is conscious personality. Hence in this realm of phenomenality, 
where the play of forces seems to an incomplete investigation to re- 
sult in the void indeterminateness of annihilation, we shall find an in- 
evitable progress toward conscious personality as the goal. This is the 
road to the “many self-conscious beings” which formed the second 
difficulty named by Mr. Ames. 
: In a brief s‘discussion” like this, we cannot expect to answer objec- 
) tions at all points. On the contrary, we are aware that we have 
raised unanswered objections at all points of the way. We have only 
outlined the answer as it lays in our mind, and as we find it in the 
systems of all great ‘‘speculative” thinkers under varying modes of ex- 
pressioun—Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Meister Eckhart, Jacob Boehme, 
' Leibnitz, Spinoza and Hegel.—[Eb. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
Prometheus, Dionysos, Sokrates, Chrsstos. Beitraege Religions— 

Geschichte von Heinrich Karl Hugo Delff. Gotha: Friedrich An- 
dreas Perthes. 1877. 





It is with sincere pleasure that we welcome this new work from the hand of 
Mr. Delff, whose previous works on the fleld of philosophy we have had occa- 
sion to notice already. That which lends a particular zest and interest to 
Dr. Delff’s works is the supremely antagonistic stand-point he takes against 
every view advanced by the philesophy and civilization of the present time. 
It is not only the theoretical propositions of Darwinism or Orthodox Theol- 
ogy which he fights with inexorable? animosity; but the whole mode of life 
of this age, with its railroads, factories, corporative enterprises and noisy 
machinery in genera], is extremely obnoxious to him. The same complaint, 
however, namely, that the extraordinary industrial development of this age, 
which has so largely taken the place of the development of our agricultural 
resources, to which the earlier days of our Republic were devoted, may be heard: 
from the lips of many an old American, and even from many a gloomy-minded. 
i statesman and journalist of the present day. 

In the present work Mr. Delff has proposed to himself, as he expresses it in 
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his dedicatory preface, “‘to place the true ideals, the true problems of mankind 
in a new light, and to make them again recognizable in unmistakable clear- 
ness, from out of the dust and ashes under which criticism and changing pub- 
lic opinion have buried them. And since at the present day all the decisive vi- 
tal questions that have agitated mankind from earliest times, have been thrown 
into confusion by a very chaos of old, inherited—and perhaps still more by 
modern—opinions and notions, whereof even yet each day brings forth new 
ones, it seems to be imperatively demanded that we should g» back to the orig- 
inals of history, and take hold of and interpret them with historical and philo- 
sophical spirit. The truly philosophical spirit is the truly historical spirit, 
and vice versa. The truly historical is the spirit of history, and not the spirit 
distilled from history, but the spirit which lives in it and impregnatesit. This 
spirit is the unity of the Divine and the human.” 


Without specially characterizing the present work of Mr. Delff, except in so 
far as to say, that Prometheus is to him the originator of manufacturing as 
distinguished from agricultural life, that both the Prometheus and the Diony- 
sos myths are in his view prototypes of the pure “Christos” religion, and that 
Sokrates was a meddlesome, though well enough meaning man of reflection, 
who laid the foundation for the destruction of Greek life by leading the Greeks 
away from their immediate, cheerful belief in Zeus, without substituting an- 
other faith in its place—we cannot do better to characterize Mr. Delff’s general 
views on the relation of religions than by quoting again, and this time from 
the latter pages of his work. 

‘The whole process, the whole life-work of mankind has for its objects to 
overcome death. But this object is morally cenditioned. Or rather it results 
as a consequence of a higher, internal development of life. The more man de- 
velops himself within himself humanly, spiritwally, and the more he feels him- 
self in his inmost, spiritual being, as therein distinguished from and eleva- 
vated above nature and nature’s laws, the more peculiarly he also becomes con- 
seious of having overcome death. This is the life-conflict of mankind, the con- 
flict between spirit and nature, that is, of nature as it is in itself, of wild na- 
ture; and the last enemy of mankind is death, the end of nature. Nature be- 
gins in order to end, and ends in order +o begin; creating and destroying unite 
in nature. Man, comprehending himself within himself in a higher being, 
transcends the beginning as well as the ending of nature ; he has overcome the 
worldand death. This is the best proof of immortality, the Being, the Eter- 
nal Life, which man lives in himself; and there is no other proof than this. 
To believe in a heaven and yet ‘to hold it a beautiful fairy tale’ is all the same. 
Miserable men! Live heaven, and you will remain in heaven, and nobody will 
expel you from it. What is all this vanity about, this coquetry to look with 
heroic resignation into the face of death, of annihilation? Aye, if you feel 
nothing, it may well be that in such nothingness even the nothing shall not 
appear to you any longer wondrous. But you forget the Will. Who can ex- 
tinguish the fire of the Will? It must burn, I apprehend, unto all eternity. 
But immortality, true immortality, eternal life, is a need of the soul, and is the 
deed which it does with and in God. 

“Hellenism and Christianity are not opposites, but Judaism and Christianity 
are opposites absolutely irreconcilable and excluding each other. Judea 
the dead r-mnant of which is Judaism, was merely the hull wherein which 
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Christianity secretly prepared itself, until it burst this hull and entered in full 
clearness into the world. Hellenism cannot perish so long as the world stands, 
and Christianity presupposes Hellerism as well as absorbs it in order to im- 
pregnate it. The true, historically proven road to Christianity does not pass 
through Judea, but through Hellenism. Judea is a bursted hull, a means 
of development which has now become superfluous and without impor- 
tance. The Jews do not know what they worship. Hellenism is the whole, 
full content and encirclement of the spiritual powers and effects of life, so far 
as they are included and designed in the natural, that is, in inborn conscious- 
ness. These had to be developed and interpreted beforehand ; and Christian- 
ity enters to replenish them, to interpret their true essence, objects and motives 
Hellenism interprets spirit in a natural form and direction, but Christianity in- 
terprets the spirit in itself, the subject of the spirit, which has thrown its glow 
and glimmer from the beginning into the natural and nature-bound conscious- 
ness of mankind, and still so throws it. Light shines in darkness, but dark- 
ness comprehends it not; that is, it comprehended only the glow, and that it 
did very well comprehend and interpret wonderfully—but not itself, not the 
light itself. 

“Now this light itself has come into the world, the light which enlightens 
every man, and in the glow and glimmer whereof the consciousness of a high- 
er hutaane destination grew clear. The word of God went forth and goeth 
forth to all men ; but the word, the eternal principle of the word, or the words 
of God which, as such, exist only as externalizations of His being, the Word 
became flesh and made present in itself the Self-being and Self-life of God, of 
the true God, whom undoubtedly the whole world in its worship meant and 
knew as being, not knowing, however, what and who He was, and not being 
able to know this, since He Himself was not as yet in the world. But now He 
is in the world, and through Jesus, in those who believe in Him, Jesus is this 
focus of true Humanity, which is identical with Divinity ; this focus, wherein 
God, as he is truly in himself, makes himself present to humanity and passes 
from his transcendence and superworldliness into immanence; and only he 
who believes that He is Jesus, has communion with God and takes part in eter- 
nal life. And it became clear that God is spirit, and as spirit Love, and that in 
this internal essence and Being true Eternity, true Redemption and Overcom- 
ing of Nature and Time is included,—not a physical but a spiritual overcom- 
ing ; an internal victory and peace in defiance of all outward disturbances. 

“This is the true spirit of Christianity, and not the old talk of forgiveness of 
sins. On that talk you cannot found even a proof of Christianity, if any one 
should want simply such a proof. For even our forefathers prayed to Varuna: 
* Forgive us our trespasses!’? and does any one believe that they did not re- 
ceive and experience forgiveness? Perhaps they experienced it even more in- 
tensely than we experience it, since they always kept before their eyes their 
real sins, and not the abstractum of a general sin of mankind. Look but at 
thinzs naturally, and not according to dogmatic presuppositions. Whosoever 
has the spirit of the Lord within him has forgiveness of his sins; otherwise 
NOE.. .ccccccercceceees 


“The true world is the humane, and humanly cultured world, the system of 


culture ; and here are the connecting ties which lead Christianity upwards into 
bright, high Eternity.” A. E. K. 
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System oj Shakespeare's Dramas. Ry Denton J. Snider. in two 
volumes. St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. 1877. 


In these two volumes we have the completion of the great work commenced 
by Mr. Snider some years since—the work of critically analyzing Shake- 
speare’s dramas according to their dramatic content, and of “setting forth the 
thought, organization and characters of each drama, and further to group cog- 
nate dramas into a higher whole by their common fundamental principle, and 
finally to behold all the dramas of the poet as one whole.” This it will be 
readily confessed is one of the most daring labors ever undertaken by a critic; 
and if Mr. Snider had signally failed in every point named—still he would de- 
serve admiration for his courage in enlisting in so good a cause. 

We have had grammatical, metrical, and textual criticism—so much indeed, 
that the most diligent scholar can hardly ever master it, and the aspiring 
youth, eager for culture at the great fountains of Shakespeare’s mind, is often 
kept entirely away from the cantents of the dramas by reason of the linguistic 
eru“ition in the foreground. ‘Then there has been historical research relating 
to the plots, dates of the plays, allusions to contemporaries, the poet's biog- 
raphy, editions of his plays, &c.,-—a literature in itself. ‘Then there have been 
numerous works on the probable education, theoretical and practical, of Shak- 
speare—how he got his knowledge of law, of ancient and modern languages, 
&c., &e. Then there is the best part of Shakespearian literature, which merely 
analyzes the characters or points out and discusses beautiful and striking pas- 
sages, &c., without considering the main point after all. For why should the 
dramatic elements, the collisions, the threads, movements and groupings, be 
left out of consideration? Is not this rather the main thing in the literary 
criticism of Shakespeare ? 

Doubtless it is not necessary to defend critical analysis of works of art, al- 
though there are people who tell us that it is a great offence done to their zs- 
thetic sense to have a beautiful work analyzed. They would secm, however, to 
be too sensuous. For reason may participate in «esthetic enjoyment when the 
work of art is reallv one of eternal beauty. For Beauty is merely the sensu- 
ous apparition of Reason. A true critical analysis of a work of art, is the 
only sure ground for zesthetic taste to rest on. ‘That zesthetic taste which can- 
not endure interpretative criticism, certainly rests on no better grounds than 
sentimental prejudice. 

These essays of Mr. Snider, some of which have appeared in our St. Louis 
magazines, have been thoroughly revised and united into a whole by a series of 
introductions, which point out the common fundamental principles and the spe- 
cific differences. An outline of Mr Snider’s system of classification is all that we 
can give here, Part I. treats the LEGENDARY DRAMA: (a) TraGepy (1) 
first group—the “real” tragedies (touching society and the family, the “real’’ 
world)—Timon (property), Romeo and Juliet (lovers), Othello, (husband and 
wife), Lear (parents and children); (2) second group—tragedies of the ideal: 
Macbeth (imagination), Hamlet (intelligence). (b) Comepy or Mediated Drama 
(“‘mediated” because the collision is solved by mediation, while the tragedy 
ends only with death); third group—tragi-comedies: Merchant of Venice (me- 
diated by friend’s wife), All’s Well that Ends Well (by the wife), Much Ado 
About Nothing (varied mediation); fourth group—pure comedies: Comedy of 
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Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Love's 
Labor Lost (all mediated by destroying the delusion). Ftfth group—monastic 
life: Measure for Measure. Sixth group—idyllic life: Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona (mediated by outlaw life), As You Like it (by shepherd life), Winter’s Tale 
(by shepherd life), Cymbeline (by hunter life). Seventh group—pure ideal world: 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (mediated by the fairy world). Tempest (by spirit 
world.) 

Part II. of the work treats of the HISTORICAL DRAMA. (a) Transition to 
Historical Drama: Troilus and Cressida. (b) Roman Series—Tragic; (1) Pro- 
logue: Coriolanus (2) From Republic to Empire—mediated: Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra (3) Epilogue: ‘Titus Andronicus. (c) English Series— 
mediated. (1) Prologue: King John; (2) Lancastrian Tetralogy—mediated ; 
Richard I., Henry 1V. and Henry V. (3) Yorkian Tetralogy—Tragic: Henry 
V., Richard Ill. (4) Epilogue: Henry VIII. 

The style in which these volumes are printed by Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co., 
is more than creditable to St. Louis—it reminds us rather of the typograph- 
ical work of the Riverside Press. 
> We rank this work of Mr. Snider among the great works of literary crit- 
icism, and predict for it a permanent place in English literature. 


The Indian Saint ; or, Buddha and Buddhism ; a Sketch, historical and critical. 


By Charles D. B. Mills. Northampton, Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 
1876. 


The chief aim of the above work seems to be to furnish a protest against the 
spirit of narrowness which knows only the dogmas which it suckled in its in- 
fancy, and paints all religious creeds except its own, in colors so dark that they 
cannot be discriminated, the one from the other. Thus if itis Christian it calls 
all the rest of the world heathen, and looks askanve even at any scientific study 
of their forms of religion. As phases of human development each human 
tribe possesses or ought to possess an unlimited interest for the man of science. 
Human history is the unfolding of man’s nature. What there is in each man 
potentially stands there actually before him in all men. It is of interest to 
study not only the institutions of the family, civil society and the State—but 
it is of pre-eminent interest to study the religion of a tribe of men. In how 
far have they become conscious of the highest principle in the Universe asa 
personal being—in how far have they become conscious of their own immor- 
tal destiny as persons, and of the world of nature as symbol and instrument 
for its realization? These questions for all who have reached the scientific 
standpoint ought to have a paramount interest. Doubtless, it is only through 
this that any one may have an adequate idea of the substantial achievements 
upon which the highest of religions rests. He must trace historically the ele- 
vation of man from the crudest feticism, and see even the immense step in ad- 
vance over the brute which the lowest form of feticism gave. He must study 
the import of even the most revolting rites of heathen religions, and see what 
positive value they have. ‘Then tracing them up to their modified shapes in 
the most spiritual religions—see what wonderful doctrines they were the rudi- 
ments of. Human sacrifice is the rudimentary expression of the necessity 
which all men feel that in order to realize their rational nature they must sacri- 
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fice their animal nature. Transfigured in the Christian religion it expresses 
the still higher truth that only through vicarious suffering can spiritual life 
be attained and sustained. 

It is of the greatest importance that the religious dogma be traced out in the 
protean forms which it assumes in the three spheres of secular life. For the 
religious dogma states the fundamental consciousness of spiritual nature 
which a people has reached. A people will be led by this as by an invisible 
lode-stone, and will unconsciously shape all of its secular institutions by it. 
Hence taking in hand the religious dogmas of a people we have a key to the 
form of the State, the social castes, the family, as there realized. 

With us, the Christian doctrines of grace and vicarious atonement are fun- 
damental ideas, and underlie all our institutions. In civil society as we 
have organized it each man contributes his mite of labor to the aggregate of 
human labor, and in turn is allowed to share in the total product of the entire 
human race. For the wages of his daily labor—say at making shoes—he is 
allowed to share in the product of mankind as he finds it in market—partak- 
ing of the food and clothing that has traveled thither from the remote ends of 
the earth. He is allowed a still higher privilege—that of participating in the 
stored up wisdom of the race. All men have experienced their sorrows and 
trials and have learned spiritual lessons—some this and some that lesson. By 
written language, by tradition, and by direct communication with his fellow 
men, each man saves or may save himself a thousand years of bitter personal 
experience. For he may enter into the dearly-bought experience of the race, 
each man sharing in what al] men in all ages have wrought out. 

This is an example of the way in which the religious doctrines take real 
form in human institutions. 

The first dim perception of spiritual nature as something universal and par- 
ticular at the same time—and hence as something immaterial, for material 
nature is particular, here and now, and not universal—the first insight into thia 
leads to such religious rites as we find among savages. The celebration of the 
great fact thus impesfectly secn,by means of c1uel mutilation and even by means 
of sacrifice of human life.gives way after a while to clearer perceptions and more 
refined cercmonies. Under al], however, there remains the fact of vicarious 
atonement—of the sacrifice of each individual as individual for the race, and in 
turn the gift of grace which the race proffers the individual—the sacrifice of 
all individuals as individuals being, when aggregated, the gift of grace of the 
whole to each, thus wonderfully transformed. 

The insight which forms the basis of the Buddhistic religion is that of the 
Sankhya Philosophy of India. In this philosophy a reaction begins against the 
religion of caste, which posits rigid distinctions ketween classes of men—fore- 
ordaining one class to be the holy Brahmins and another to be the wretched 
Sudras. The thinking of Kapila resulted in the Sankhya system, which seeks 
liberation of the soul from the irksome and galling limitations of caste (ex- 
pressed in a multitude of tedious ceremonial observances), and sets up an ab- 
Stract principle as the ground of all things. - It takes refuge in unconscious- 
ness. The absolute shall be such an abstract negative one as shall exclude 
all limitations, even the self-limitation which is involved in consciousness* 
This ‘‘ liberation ” is the “Nirvana” of the Buddhists. It is only the negative 
~ phase of the universal and the opposite phase (i. e., of particularity) which is 
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Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry Wives of Windsor, Love's 
Labor Lost (all mediated by destroying the delusion). Féfth group—monastic 
life: Measure for Measure. Sixth group—idyllic life: Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona (mediated by outlaw life), As You Like it (by shepherd life), Winter’s Tale 
(by shepherd life), Cymbeline (by hunter life). Seventh group—pure ideal world: 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (mediated by the fairy world). Tempest (by spirit 
world.) 

Part II. of the work treats of the HISTORICAL DRAMA. (a) Transition to 
Historical Drama: Troilus and Cressida. (b) Roman Series—Tragic; (1) Pro- 
logue: Coriolanus (2) From Republic to Empire—mediated: Julius Cesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra (3) Epilogue: ‘Titus Andronicus. (c) English Series— 
mediated. (1) Prologue: King John; (2) Lancastrian Tetralogy—mediated ; 
Richard II., Henry 1V. and Henry V. (3) Yorkian Tetralogy—Tragic: Henry 
V., Richard Il. (4) Epilogue: Henry VIII. 

The style in which these volumes are printed by Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co., 
is more than creditable to St. Louis—it reminds us rather of the typograph- 
ical work of the Riverside Press. 
> We rank this work of Mr. Snider among the great works of literary crit- 
icism, and predict for it a permanent place in English literature. 


The Indian Saint ; or, Buddha and Buddhism ; a Sketch, historical and critical. 


By Charles D. B. Mills. Northampton, Mass.: Journal and Free Press Co. 
1876. 


The chief aim of the above work seems to be to furnish a protest against the 
spirit of narrowness which knows only the dogmas which it suckled in its in- 
fancy, and paints all religious creeds except its own, in colors so dark that they 
cannot be discriminated, the one from the other. Thus if itis Christian it calls 
all the rest of the world heathen, and looks askance even at any scientific study 
of their forms of religion. As phases of human development each human 
tribe possesses or ought to possess an unlimited interest for the man of science. 
Human history is the unfolding of man’s nature. What there is in each man 
potentially stands there actually before him in all men. It is of interest to 
study not only the institutions of the family. civil society and the State—but 
it is of pre-eminent interest to study the religion of a tribe of men. In how 
far have they become conscious of the highest principle in the Universe as a 
personal being—in how far have they become conscious of their own immor- 
tal destiny as persons, and of the world of rx ture as symbol and. instrument 
for its realization? These questions for all who have reached the’ scientific 
standpoint ought to have a paramount interest. Doubtless, it is only through 
this that any one may have an adequate idea of the substantial achievements 
upon which the highest of religions rests. He must trace historically the ele- 
vation of man from the crudest feticism, and see even the immense step in ad- 
vance over the brute which the lowest form of feticism gave. He must study 
the import of even the most revolting rites of heathen religions, and see what 
positive value they have. ‘Then tracing them up to their modified shapes in 
the most spiritual religions—see what wonderful doctrines they were the rudi- 
ments of. Human sacrifice is the rudimentary expression of the necessity 
which all men fcel that in order to realize their rational nature they must sacri- 
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fice their animal nature. Transfigured in the Christian religion it expresses 
the still higher truth that only through vicarious suffering can spiritual life 
be attained and sustained. 

It is of the greatest importance that the religious dogma be traced out in the 
protean forms which it assumes in the three spheres of secular life. For the 
religious dogma states the fundamental consciousness of spiritual nature 
which a people has reached. <A people will be led by this as by an invisible 
lode-stone, and will unconsciously shape all of its secular institutions by it. 
Hence taking in hand the religious dogmas of a people we have a key to the 
form of the State, the social castes, the family, as there realized. 

With us, the Christian doctrines of grace and vicarious atonement are fun- 
damental ideas, and underlie all our institutions. In civil society as we 
have organized it each man contributes his mite of labor to the aggregate of 
human labor, and in turn is allowed to share in the total product of the entire 
human race. For the wages of his daily labor—say at making shoes—he is 
allowed to share in the product of mankind as he finds it in market—partak- 
ing of the food and clothing that has traveled thither from the remote ends of 
the earth. He is allowed a still higher privilege—that of participating in the 
stored up wisdom of the race. All men have experienced their sorrows and 
trials and have learned spiritual lessons—some this and some that lesson. By 
written language, by tradition, and by direct communication with his fellow 
men, each man saves or may save himself a thousand years of bitter personal 
experience. For he may enter into the dearly-bought experience of the race, 
each man sharing in what al] men in all ages have wrought out. 

This is anexample of the way in which the religious doctrines take real 
form in human institutions. 

The first dim perception of spiritual nature as something universal and par- 
ticular at the same time—and hence as something immaterial, for material 
nature is particular, here and now, and not universal—the first insight into thia 
leads to such religious rites as we find among savages. The celebration of the 
great fact thus impesfectly secn,by means of c1uel mutilation and even by means 
of sacrifice of human life.gives way after a while to clearer perceptions and more 
refined cercmonies. Under all, however, there remains the fact of vicarious 
atonement—of the sacrifice of each individual as individual for the race, and in 
turn the gift of grace which the race proffers the individual—the sacrifice of 
all individuals as individuals being, when aggregated, the gift of grace of the 
whole to each, thus wonderfully transformed. 

The insight which forms the basis of the Buddhistic religion is that of the 
Sankhya Philosophy of India. In this philosophy a reaction begins against the 
religion of caste, which posits rigid distinctions ketween classes of men—fore- 
ordaining one class to be the holy Brahmins and another to be the wretched 
Sudras. The thinking of Kapila resulted in the Sankhya system, which seeks 
liberation of the soul from the irksome and galling limitations of caste (ex- 
pressed in a multitude of tedious ceremonial observances), and sets up an ab- 
stract principle as the ground of all things. It takes refuge in unconscious- 
ness. The absolute shall be such an abstract negative one as shall exclude 
all limitations, even the self-limitation which is involved in consciousness’ 
This ‘‘ liberation ” is the “Nirvana” of the Buddhists. It is only the negative 
~ phase of the universal and the opposite phase (i. e., of particularity) which is 
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just as essential, is not emphasized. Hence in the Buddhistic phase of religion 
we find only a doubtful recognition of immortality, at best. Its mission was 
to subvert the tyranny of the caste system, and assert that the holy state into 
which all Brahmins were born, could be achieved by the asceticism (self-sacri- 
fice) of the lowest caste. This was indeed a blessed doctrine compared with 
the Indian doctrine of caste. The Buddhistic religious life—entirely occupied 
in freeing itself from mortal frailty by means of ascetic renunciation of the pas- 
sions and appetites which form in the aggregate HUMAN SELFISHNESS— 
presents lovely phases to our view continually. But its fatal defect is its utter 
incapacity to develop out of itself and in harmony with itself a three-fold sec- 
nlar life—family, society, and the State. 

Christianity on the other hand recognizing the universality of the special in- 
dividual (stating it in the dogmas of immortality of the individual soul, of 
personal responsibility, and of the infinite effects of personal choice, and of 
the divine nature of humanity—God takes on a human form)—is positive 
where Buddhism is only negative. Hence the secular has a basis on which it 
can develope infinitely, within the Christian religion. 

If we think that Mr. Mills has prized the doctrines of Buddhism somewhat 
too highly, and failed to point out the features wherein it falls so essentially 
behind Christianity, we must not withhold from him the praise due to his 
faithfui and enthusiastic study of the subject. We must bear testimony to the 
spirit of fairness manifested, and to the value of his labor in collecting so much 
material for a,comparative study of religions. 


La Filosofia della Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale contenente 
gli atti della Societa promotrice degli studj filosofici e letterarj. 
Roma. 1875 and 1876. 


In our last volume we gave the contents of Vols. [X., X., and XL. of the 
above named journal. We have continued the table of contents through Vols. 
XIL., XULL., and XIV. Count Terenzio Mamiani, the chief editor, and his as- 
sistants, Doctors G. M. Bertini, Luigi Ferri, and G. Barzellotti, have made an 
exceedingly interesting work, as the rich and varied contents here show: 

Vol. XI, Part 1., Aug., 1875.—1. Critique of Revelation, by T. Mamiani. 
2. Theory of Perception, by Collyns Simon. 3. Edward von Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelli. 4. The Doctrine of Innate 
Ideas according to Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 5. Bibliogra- 
phy. 6. Recent Publications. 

Vol. XII, Part 2, Oct., 1875.— 1. Critique of Revelation — Dr. Heveley’s 
Mystical Doctrines, by T. Mamiani. 2. Philosophy of Religion—Hartmann 
upon the Religion of the Future,by L, Ferri. 3. Method adopted in‘*Za Filoso- 
fia della Scuole Italiane,” a letter to M. A. Espinas and Digione, by T, Mami- 
ani. 4, Eduard v. Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Uncouscious, by F. Bonatelli. 
5. The Principal Form in which the Problem of Human Liberty is Presented in 
development of the History of Philosophy. Ch. IL. The Problem of Moral Lib- 
erty in the Philosophy.of the Middle Ages, by G. Barzellotti. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) The Apology of Vincenzio di Giovanni. (B.) Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason. A study of Prof. Pietro Ragnisco. (C.) The Economic Social 
Combination, or Utilitarianism, by Alexandre Piola. (D.) Socrates’ Concep* 
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tion of Ethics, by Alessandro Paoli. (E.) Dialogues of Plato Newly Expoun- 
ded, by Eugenio Ferrai. Vol. II. Socratic Dialogues ; second series. (F.) Prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy of Right, and particularly of Penal Law. Let- 
ters of 'I'. Mamiani and P.S. Mancini. 7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XII., Part 3., Dec., 1875.—1. Critique of Revelation. Dr. Heverley’s 
Mysticism, by IT. Mamiani. Method adopted in ‘‘Za Filosofia,” &ec., by T. 
Mamiani. 2. A Letter to Count Mamiani, by A. Espinas. 3. A Critique of 
Utilitarianism, by C. Cantoni. 4. Upon the Question of the Idea, by G. B. 
Bulgarini. 5. Upon the book “The Apology of V. di Gioyanni:” A letter to 
Count Terenzio Mamiani, by V. di Giovanni. 6. The Doctrine of Innate Ideas 
according to Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 7. Bibliography. 
(A.) The Spirit of Aquinas and Modern Philosophy: Scholastic Aristotelian- 
ism in the History of Philosophy. (B.) The Address of Mamiani at the 12th 
Scientific Congress in Palermo. (C.) Object and Office of Psychology. (D.) 
Journal for Philosophy and Philosophical Criticism. 8. Notices of Reviews. 
9. Recent publications. 

Vol, XIII., Part 1., Feb., 1876.—1. The Conscience: a Psychological and His- 
torical Study, by L. Ferri. 2. Eduard von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Un- 
conscious, by F. Bonatelli. 3. The Doctrine of the Innate Ideas according to 
Descartes, Locke, and Leibnitz, by L. Celli. 4. Hermann Ulrici, by A. Paoli. 
5. Philosophy of Religion, by G. M. Bertini and T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliogra- 
phy. (A.) Berti upon Copernicus and the Reception of the Copernican Sys- 
tem in Italy. (B.) La Banca upon the Dialectics. (C.) C. Cantoni: Sketch of 
the Elements of Philesophy. (D.) Castagnola: Concerning the Validity of 
the Principle of Contradiction. (E.) Schiff: Physics in Philosophy. (F.) 
Bertinaria: The Doctrine of the Evolution of the Transcendental Philosophy. 
(G.) Acri: Of some Criticisms of Spaventa upon Fiorentino Imbriani’s Treat- 
ment of our Modern Philosophy. (H.) Vera: Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion; 
trrnslated for the first time, and accompanied by introductions and a running 
commentary. (I.) Reviue Philosophique de la France et de l’etranger. (J.) 
Mind, London. 7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 2, April, 1876.—I. Critique of Revelation. Mystic Doctrine 
of Dr. Heverley of Charleston, by Terenzio Mamiani. 2. New Elucidations 
upon the Question of the Idea, by G. M. Bertini. 3. Upon Evolution, by Ter- 
enzio Mamiani. 4. Concerning the articles of Carlo Cantoni upon Sensation, 
by Ivo Ciavarini Doni. 5. The First Act of the Intellect, by Ant. Martinaz- 
zoli. 6. Bibliography. 7. Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 9, Recent 
publications. 

Vol. XIII., Part 3, June, 1876.—1. Upon Evolution. by T. Mamiani, 2. The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. Bonatelli. 3. Critique of Revelation, 
by T. Mamiani. 4. Bibliography. (A.) Besevi upon Divination and Science. 
(B.) Uchronie: (Utopia). (C.) Fontana: Philosophy of History. (D.) Renan: 
Dialogues and Philosophical Fragments. (E.) Falco: on the Experimental 
Method. (F.) Poey: Positivism. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 8. Index to the volume. 

Vol, XIV., Part 1, Aug., 1876.—1. Philosophy of the Unconscious, by F. 
Bonatelli. 2. Upon Evolution, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Professor Ferri’s 
“Study” on Conscience, by Bulgarini. 4. The Question of the Idea again, by 
Terenzio Mamiani. 5. A letter to Prof. Ferri upon his work on Final Causes, 
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by I. Mamiani. 6. Bibliography. (A.) Windelband upon the actual state of 
Psychological Research. (B.) Bertini on the Conception of Species, (C.) Lac- 
riola on Pedagogy. (D.) Melillo upon the Idea of Justice. (E.) Cavagnari : 
Elements of the System of Justice. 5. Philosophical periodicals. 6. Notices. 
7. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIV., Part 2., Oct., 1876,—1. Evolution, conclusion, by T. Mamiani. 2. 
Psychological Method and the Study of Conscience, L. Ferri. 3. Philosophy 
of Religion, by T. Mamiani. 4. Effects of Modern Philosophical Theories 
upon Moral and Social Science, by Angelo Valdarnini. 5. An Insufficient 
Philosophy of History; a letter to Luigi Luzzatti, by T. Mamiani. 6. Bibliog- 
raphy. (A.) W. Volkmann, Ritt. v. Volkmar’s Manual of Psychology. (B.) 
Gibellini Tornielli on Strict Metaphysics. (C.) Matvhew Arnold on the Relig- 
ious Crisis. (D.) Alfonso M. De Caro on the Preliminary to Philosophy, &c. 
(E.) Terenzio Mamiani upon the Compendium and Synthesis of Philosophy. 
(F.) Angeloni Barbiani upon Tommaso Campanella. (G.) Giulio Lazzarini on 
the Proposition for Obligatory Instruction in Rational Ethics. (H.) Salvatore 
Cassara on Literary Studies and Philosophical Fragments. 7. Philosophical 
periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

Vol. XIV., Part 3, Dec., 1876.—1. The Conscience, by Luigi Ferri. 2. Phi- 
losophy of Religion, by Terenzio Mamiani. 3. Moral Disinterestedness, by A. 
Martinazolli. 4. The New Criticism of Carlo Renouvier, by Romeo Manzoni. 
4. An Insufficient Philosophy. of History: second letter addressed to L. Luz- 
zatti, by Terenzio Mamiani. 6, Bibliography. (A.) Augusto Conti. (B.) 
Baldassare Labanca. (C.) Emanuele Latino. (D.) R. Bobba. (E.) J. Froh- 
schammer. (F.) Giambattista Peyretti. (G.) G. M. Bertini. (H.) G. M. Ber- 
tini. (I.) Felice Tocco, (J.) Ant. Michetti. (K.) C. Giacomini and A. Mosso. 
(L.) N.N. (M.) Pietro Siciliani. (N.) Francesco Acri. (O.) Terenzio Mam- 
iani. 7, Philosophical periodicals. 8. Notices. 9. Recent publications. 

M. J. H. 


Aphorisms Concerning the Drama. By E.von Hartmann. Berlin: W. Mueller. 
1870. 


In this pamphlet, republished from a German quarterly, Mr. Hartmann has 
unquestionably achieved a masterpiece of artistic criticism. The chief part 
of the drama, thus he begins, is its material, its substance; for the form is al- 
ways more or less uniform. It is the selection of the subject, which preemin- 
ently characterizes the poet; in proof of which look even at the selection of 
subjects by musicians. Mozart took hold of anything he could lay hands on; 
Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio” shows us in the love of husband and wife the highest 
chastity of a profoundly internal soul-life; Weber rushes off into fairyland, 
where dwell Oberon and Titantia ; Wagner goes back to the German legends 
of the Middle Ages, with their chivalry and mysticism; Auber requires noth- 
ing but the gracious coquetry of the salon; Meyerbeer finds nothing bad, 
provided it produces effect, and Verdi feels at home only in Victor Hugo’s 
realm of the horrible. To show how difficult it is to both invent a subject and 
dress it up in dramatic form, von Hartmann refers to Shakespeare ; and the 
requirements he makes of a dramatic subject are, first, that it must be poeti- 
cal; second, that it must be dramatic, i. e., capsble of being made visible by 
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external action ; and, thirdly, that it must be tit for stage representation, and 
hence not too lengthy, and divisible into certain parts, acts, which admits of a 
steady increase of effect. Unity of time and place are also to be attended to 
as much as possible. Fourthly, the subject must be generally comprehensible 
from, and sympathetic toward a human standpoint, that is, it must not depend 
for its effect on exclusively national and temporary conditions, but must ap- 
peal to all men and for all time. Finally, the subject must be simple ; that is, 
concentrated, or limited. 

Concerning the diction of the drama, Mr. Hartmann observes that the only 
rule to be observed is to find the correct expression for the spiritual content to 
be conveyed ; hence, to let the diction altogether vanish in that content and be 
as modest as possible. ‘Every attempt to beautity language, as such, is a fail- 
ure, when tried in the drama, and serves only to hide the spiritual content in 
a dead formality.” Goethe’s Tasso, Iphigenia, &c., are cited as illustrations, 
and Tennyson’s recent dramatic attempts would unquestionably have been 
classified in the same category, had Mr. H. known them at the time. He like- 
wise very judiciously recommends that dramatists, and indeed poets generally, 
should avoid as much as possible the use of a special language tor poetry, as 
distinguished from the vulgar prose. Hitherto, says he, the English and Ger- 
man languages have kept freer from this vice of using a special vocabulary for 
poetry, than the other European languages ; and it is to be hoped that both, 
authors and hearers, will assist in bringing the language of poetry as near as 
possible to that of ordinary conversation hereafter. 

Mr. Hartmann then passes over to a discussion of the Aristotelian require- 
ments of the purpose of the drama, and more especially of the tragedy, name- 
ly, that it should create pity (sympathy) and fear (terro1), and of this part of 
his work we cannot speak too highly ; but we would not have room here to do 
it justice. The main question then arises—to which all the foregoing is but 
preparatory, why should the tragedy, which has for its object solely to arouse 
two certainly disagreeable feelings, pity and terror, have the extraordinary 
fascination for the human mind, which it undoubtedly exercises. And here 
it is where Mr. Hartmann brings in a spice of hls so-called pessimism ; that is, 
a view of the world, which regards human life as it is, and indeed all life, as 
something which had better never have been. ‘Tragedy alone, of all forms of 
poetry, teaches us, even as religion and philosophy teach us, to consider the 
world and life as something subordinate, as something which points to a bc- 
yond, as something whereunto to cling and hang as a highest and final object 
is pure folly. The dying hero of the tragedy addresses to each auditor as it 
were these words of Christ: “In the world ye shall suffer trouble; but, be 
comforted, 1 have overcome the world.”’ A. E. K. 


Erlaeuterungen Zur Metaphysik des Unbewussten. Von Eduard von Hartmann. 
Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1874, 


This pamphlet being written in reply to a criticism of Dr. Volkelt on von 
Hartmann’s system, can naturally find no extended notice here. It is, in its 
main points, directed to a refutation of Hegel’s ‘‘Panlogism.”? Mr. von Hart- 
mann’s object is to show, that apart from the Logical—the Idea, or the Ego— 
in the Universe, there is also an Iilogical, a Non-Ego, which Hegel always re- 
fused to recognize, though he could not help bringing it forward in every part 
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of his system. This is in truth the main quarrel which Hartmann raises with 
Hegel throughout all his writings. Fichte, it is well known, never gave cause 
for any like misapprehension. His Non-Ego, the World of Nature, is always 
posited as the absolute opposite of the Ego, the utterly Mlogical and Irration- 
al, which must be made logical and rational through the Ego, and cannot be- 
come so otherwise. Moreover, it cannot so become perfectly logical and ra- 
tional, except in the course of an infinite time. The world of nature, as well 
as the world of mankind, which forms a part-of it, is, as it is, from Fichte’s 
point of view, utterly opposed to reason. Hence our constant attempts to sub- 
due nature more and more to the power of human reason, by all possible 
means of mechanical ingenuity ; and to make the world of mankind a rational 
community of free beings by proper social and political institutions. 

It is somewhat strange that von Hartmann seems to have entirely overlooked 
Fichte’s standpoint on this subject. A. E. K. 


1, J. H. von Kirchmann’s Erkenntnisstheoretischer Pealismus. Von E. von Hart- 
mann. 
2. Kritische Grundlage des Transcendenlaten Realismus. Von E. v. Hartmann. 


These works treat the same subject, and may therefore properly be 
noticed together. The motto upon the cover of the last work gives the clue 
to the leading subject of both works. It is ‘The thing-in-itself and its condi- 
tion,” (Beschaffenheit), and Mr. Hartmann formulates it still closer when he 
announces in his preface to the Grundlage that the main and real problem of 
cognition is to establish the relation between thinking and being, and make 
possible a mediation between them. ‘“ The question is,” says he, ‘* whether 
and how conscious human thinking is able to attain being. or whether it must 
forever be limited to remain within its thoughts; that is, the subjective ideal 
contents of its consciousness.” It will thus be seen that Dr. Hartmann dis- 
cusses in these works the same question which Kant thought to have solved 
‘for all time in his ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,” and it seems somewhat strange 
that Mr. Hartmann should be so sincere an admirer of Kant as he seems to be, 
and yet treat as nought the great discovery made by Kant of the relation 
of conscious human thinking to being, upon which Kant’s immortal fame 
rests as much as that of Newton does upon the discovery of the relation be- 
tween the planets and their movements. 

if any one of our readers is still in doubt on that same subject, we can rec- 
ommend von Fartmann’s works on the ground of their clearness of exposi- 
tion and elegance of style. They do not solve, and do not even pretend to 
solve the problem which they discuss, but they may lead many a reader to 
solve it for himself or to comprehend more fully the solution offered by Kant. 

A. E. K. 














